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GERMAN WOMEN SEEK FREEDOM 











The German population in the 
United States is an important factor 
in this year’s elections when the fate 
of equal suffrage will be decided in 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Ohio, Oregon, 
Michigan and possibly in New Hamp- 
shire and Missouri. The following 
figures frcem the United States Census 
of 1900 are, therefore, worthy of es- 


pecial note: 





German population in Wis.... 242,777 
- e “ Ohio .. 204,160 

“ “ Mich. . 125,074 

z= 2 “ Kan. .. 39,501 

. c * Gre. ... 133m 

ee —o = le 
Total German population in the 


U. S. A., 2,666,990. 


German population in Milwau- 


EE nib cteredcdhe trsrveenens 53,854 
German population in Detroit.. 32,027 
German population in Cleve- 

M655 06 wequees teceeereces 40,648 
yerman population in Cincin- 

BE cer resedketapeehesacrs 38,219 


Of the foreign born population con- 
sidered in the 1900 census, the largest 
proportion of any one race was Ger- 


man, being more than 25 per cent. 
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Germany has a female population of 
32,000,000, and recent statistics show 
that 9,000,000 are earning their living 
outside the home. 

The German woman’s position and 
progress in education, in the profes- 
sions, in business and art, in philan- 
thropy and in politics, as discussed re- 
cently at the National Women’s Con- 
gress in Berlin, show how thoroughly 
the woman movement has taken pos- 
sessicn of the Fatherland. It is re- 
ported that at that congress the most 
absorbing feature was the discussion 
of women’s legal rights. A writer in 
one of the leading magazines says: 
“They (the German women) have con- 
quered the universities, the profes- 
sions, the trades; they have gained a 
high place in offices pertaining té the 
common weal, and now they are striv- 


~~ — 


ing with quiet persistence to obtain 
the franchise.” 

Frau Minna Cauer, veteran leader 
of the wcman suffrage movement in 
Germany, recently called attention to 
the fact that the organization of Ger- 
man woman suffragists, which only a 
few years ago had but a few adher- 
ents, has now spread throughout all 
parts of the country and has become 
a factor with which it is necessary to 


reckon. 
































THOUSANDS WILL MARCH 


Woman Suffrage Parade of May 4 Will Include 
Chinese Women, Swedish and Norwegian Division, 
Men’s Leagues, and State Delegations 








Three thousand women and men marched in the great New 
York procession last May. This year fully 15,000 are expected 
to take part in the demonstration. The parade is planned by 
the Women’s Political Union of New York City, and the head- 
quarters on East 29th street is one of the busiest and most 
interesting in the metropolis. 

Two weeks ago more than 3,000 pledges had already beer 
received, and the workers expect this year’s procession to be 
about five times as large as was that of 1911. In one room 
twelve paid workers are busy addressing and mailing invitations 
to march. In another room nearly as many volunteer workers 
are engaged. Tables and desks are piled high with pledges to 
march, and they are going out by the thousand to women’s 
clubs, to school teachers, to actresses, writers, doctors, law- 
yers— literally to all kinds and conditions of working and pro- 
fessional women in the city, and even to suffragists in other 
States. 

Every woman suffrage society in New York State has been 
invited to march, and among those who had accepted six weeks 
ag0 were the Collegiate, the Equal Franchise, the Men’s League, 
the State Association, Political Bquality Association and the 
Women Suffrage Party. Suffrage societies in all other States 

(Concluded on Page 125) 





CLARA BARTON PASSES AWAY 


Founder of Red Cross Society—Famous for Her Work 
in Civil and Franco-Prussian Wars—Remarkable 
Career Won Her International Renown 





Miss Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross 
Society, died at her home in Glen Echo, Md., April 12, of 
chronic pneumonia. 

Clara Barton was president for twenty-three years of the 
Red Cross Society, which was established in this country 
through her efforts. She retired in May, 1904, on account of 
factional quarrels within the organization. But long before the 
society was founded she had become famous for her work on 
battlefields in the Civil War and in the Franco-Prussian War. 

She was born in North Oxford, Mass., on Christmas Day, 
1821. She began teaching school at sixteen. 

Miss Barton helped organize the public school system of 
New Jersey. She opened a free school in Bordentown, begin- 
ning with six pupils in a small dilapidated old house, and hav- 
ing at the year’s end 600 pupils in a fine brick building newly 
erected for her at a cost of $4000. 

In 1853 she visited Washington, D. C., and was persuaded to 
take charge of a division of the Patent Office, whose work had 
been disorganized by the continual betrayal of secret information 
regarding patents. Miss Barton’s executive ability was first 
notably displayed here. In a short time she had transformed 


(Gonciuded on Page 125) 





_MARYLAND WOMEN VOTE 


Nearly Twice As Many Women As Men Vote in Ves- 
try Election of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in 
Baltimore—Women Anxious to Use Their Right 





Women have just voted for the first time in the vestry 
election of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Grace street, Balti- 
more. They were given this right by special act of the recent 
Legislature. The Baltimore News says: 

“When the polling place was opened in the vestry-room on 
the Park avenue side of the nave, William Thomsen, one of the 
judges, ventured the opinion that there would not be a woman 
who would stop in to cast a ballot. But the next minute three 
women .were there, willing, ready and anxious to exercise the 
privilege just granted to them by the Legislature. By one 
o’clock, when the balloting was closed, nearly twice as many 
women as men had voted. All the ladies were thanked for 
their manifestation of interest, and were invited to call again 
next year.” 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst has been vainly sought by the 
police for weeks, and all sorts of fantastic reports are current. 
She is said to have been seen in various European countries, 
and lately in America. The Woman’s Journa has no informa- 
tion as to her whereabouts. 































































































































































What women wish, they get: 
Which means the “suffragettes” some 


day : 
‘will have'the s rage yet. 


’ — - » 
WOULD BALLOT FOR - 
BETTER POSTAL L 
James L. Cowles Gives Plan to. 


More Reasonable Postal Laws and 
More Efficient Service 





You are about to mail a parcel—of 
the sort of thing one marks “m’d’s’e.” 
The clerk at the post-office weighs it 
and remarks—let us say, “Four cents.” 
Then he pauses, looks sharply at you, 
and inquires, “Is there any writing in 
this package?” You admit, guiltily, 
that there is, remembering the visiting 
card that you enclosed inscribed with 
the words, “Many happy returns of the 
day.” “That will be eight cents then, 
madam,” says the clerk. You wonder 
vaguely why, but it is a small matter, 
and you decide to leave it to the high 
and inscrutable wisdom of Uncle Sam. 

You wish to send through the mail 
a package of—let us say blank cards. 
The clerk weighs it, pronounces “Hight 
cents,” and then looks at you and in- 
quires, “Is there any printing on these 
cards?” You reply proudly, with a 
backward thought for the writing in 
the other parcel, “No, there is not.” 
“Then, madam,” he replies, “it will 
cost you sixteen cents.” You stare, 
thinking that he must be mistaken, 
but he shows you his printed schedule 
with its governmental seal, and you 
are convinced, though nonplussed. 

You are sending a friend a present 
of—let us say chestnuts, from your 
own tree. The clerk weighs them and 
announces, “Eight cents.” Then he ap- 
pears to be seized with a sudden 
thought and asks, “Oh, by the way, 
are these chestnuts roasted?” “Why, 
yes,” you say. “They are.” “Sixteen 

‘ cents, then,” returns the clerk. Your 
brain reels. 

You cannot see—and no discredit to 
your powers of discernment, either— 
that it is a bit more trouble or expense 
to Uncle Sam to carry your chestnuts 
roasted than raw, your package of 
cards without printing than with it, 
your parcel of merchandise with your 
inscribed visiting card than without. 
In each case the parcel is the same 
size, same weight, is going the same 
distance, and requires exactly the 
game amount of handling by Uncle 
Sam’s employees. 

And these are only a few examples 
of what looks, to the casual observer, 
like an utter lack of rhyme and reason 
in the postal schedules. There is a 
reason, though, for every one of tuese 
apparently irrational provisions—a 
reason directly traceable, in many 
cases, to the operation of special privi- 
lege, and, in others, merely to the per- 
sistence in our complex civilization of 
regulations that were worked out in 
the early days of this country and are 
suitable only for the conditions of 
frontier life. 

But from whatever cause, it is a fact 
that our postal schedules lack both 
common sense and justice, and it is 
the aim of this article to show, by a 
survey of the development of our post- 
office laws, that their growth has not 
been a natural one based on the cost 
of the service and the invention of 
mechanical improvements, but rather 
upon an unjust system of taxation 
which has crystallized into an adaman- 
tine bulk of precedent most difficult 
to dislodge. 

The first postman in this country 
may be said to have been the Yankee 
peddler, travelling painfully, often on 
foot, from one little self-centered 
community to another; and in that 
day of utter lack of mechanical trans- 
portation and even of decent roads, 
the distance traversed did constitute 
@ more or less just measurement of 
both the cost and value of the service 
—as long as the peddler remained a 
private carrier. The moment he be- 
came a common carrier—that is to 
say, when he undertook to deliver two 
or more letters on the same road— 
that moment distance became a false 
basis for the determination of trans- 
port charges and its application a 
public wrong. 

To illustrate: Suppose our peddler 
charges ten cents for the delivery of 
one letter. This fairly measures both 
the cost and the value of the service 
rendered. But suppose he delivers a 
second letter on his way. He should 


public in the interest of the carrier. 





Suppose now our Yankee peddler 
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Less frightful where our 





there is any reason for whatever. 





When you were weak and I was strong, I toiled for you. Now you are 
strong and I am weak. Because of my work for you, I ask your aid. I ask 
the ballot for myself and my sex. As I stcod by you, I pray you stand by 
me and mine.—Clara Barton to the Soldiers. 


CLARA BARTON 


By Emily Sargent Lewis 











“Peace, peace on earth, good will to men,” we pray. 
Alas, the nations will not have it so! 

The bugle calls our sons fresh from their play, 
The husband and the father too must go. 


Then she who gives life says to them who take it, 
“If war must be, let woman try to make it 


wounded soldiers rave; 


I'll follow on your battlefields—to save.” 


Thus Clara Barton and her noble band 
Tended the sick mid war’s devouring flame. 
The cross of Christ they carried through the land, 
Blood red it shines and cries His holy name. 








becomes a regular professional letter 
and parcel carrier, with a wagon and 
team collecting and delivering at a 
hundred homes in a daily round of 24 
miles. Does he take from each house- 
hold along the route the sum it would 
cost to have a special team sent out 
on a single errand—a sum based, 
quite justly in that case, upon their 
distance from the base? Manifestly, 
his customers would not put up with 
any such system of charges. If we 
assume the regular livery charge for 
a single trip to the farthest point on 
the route to be $3.00, then a uniform 
rate of five cents per parcel, three 
cents for transportation and two cents 
for time and labor spent in stops, fully 
covers the cost of the service. The 
value, however, in each case, still re- 
mains as great as if a special vehicle 
had been sent out. It is seen, accord. 
ingly, that a system of rates based 
upon the distance traversed impliesa 
hundred different charges. 

Viewed in this simple way, the ab- 
surdity and injustice of such a system 
becomes perfectly clear; and it is 
only because our vision is confused by 
the complexities in which the matter 
has become tied up, that we cannot 
see this and become acutely alive to 
what it means to us. 

Let us take an example: On its 
maiz line the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has 626 stations, 
each with 626 different passenger 
rates and an equally complicated 
freight classification. The result is 
more than 2,500,000 different rates— 
which are, moreover, subject to 
change practically at the will of the 





With the mechanical improvements 
that we have today, we might, if we 
would, have a system of organized 
transport—both for ourselves and for 
our parcels—covering the continent 
at a uniform cost per passenger—or 
per ton haul—less than that of the 
least single service of our old friend 
the Yankee peddler; but we never 
shall as long as the system of charges 
is on a distance basis. 


This system persists—except on 
street railways—despite the fact that 
organized mechanical transportation 
had hardly come into being before the 
great English economist, Rowland 
Hill, announced to the world the 
economic law that the charge for pub- 
ic transportation should be altogether 
regardless of distance traversed, be- 
cause the cost is regardless of the dis- 
tance, and this law is as applicable to 
a system of transportation covering 
the whole earth as to a city trolley 
service. 

Upon this came the English Penny 
Letter Post of 1839—the sure fore- 
runner of a public service post-office 
covering the entire business of public 
transportation and transmission—and 
except for the opposition of the Eag- 
lish railway speculator, Mr. Hill 
would have quickly followed this up 
with a parcels post. 

The news of the establishment of 
the English Public Service Post-office 
ran like wild-fire round the world. 
Colony after colony and state after 
state took it up. Postal rates were 
continually reduced, and in nearly 
every instance the revenues at the re- 





duced rate were higher than before. 
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of 

the year 1874, which brought into 
ing the Postal Union 
with its uniform ‘Tate of 


Congress to double the tax on this 
service. 


The Congress of 1885, escaping for 
the moment from the influence of the 
all-powerful express and railway inter- 
ests, established our unlimited cent-a- 
pound publishers’ post, and thus gave 
to one branch of American business 
the most extended parcels post service 
on earth, while furnishing our whole 
people at the same time with the 
cheapest and most efficient system of 
public education ever devised. — 


In 1893, David Lubin, Master of the 
California State Grange, advocated a 
similar service for the products of 
the farm; and in 1891 I proposed a 
freight and passenger post covering 
the whole business of transportation, 
and on the 8th of December, 1897, my 
bill for its establishment was intro- 
duced in the United States House of 
Representatives, by Congressman 
Sperry of Connecticut; the same year 
saw the inauguration of our wonder- 
ful free rural service and of a system 
of postal insurance. 


Right reason seemed to be making 
great strides in postal legislation, and, 
with the rapid growth of International 
Parcels Post Conventions and the 
suggestion of International Postal 
Transports, the time appeared close 
at hand when the post-office was to 
cover the whole world’s business of 
transportation and transmission. 


But already, in 1896, the railway 
speculator had seized the chairman- 
ship of the Postal Committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and 
for the next fourteen years, he pre- 
vented the enactment of any progres- 
sive postal legislation. Furthermore, 
it seemed at times as if he would se- 
cure the abolition of the unlimited 
Yent-a-pound Publishers’ Post, which, 
in protecting the press from his con- 
trol, has stood as the one great ob- 
stacle preventing the conversion of 
our National Government into a rail- 
way despotism. 


The railway domination of Congress 
closed with the Parcels Post hearing 
of April, 1910; and the establishment 
of a system of Postal Savings Banks 
by the Sixty-first Congress inaugurat- 
ed a new era of postal progress. 

In their platforms of 1910, the Dem- 
ocrats of New York and the Demo- 
crats and Republicans of Massachu- 
setts endorsed the rising demand for 
an extended Parcels Post. The New 
York Express Strike of November, 
1910, aroused the business men of 
New York to its support. 


The participation of the women of 
the country and of the Diplomatic 
Corps in the Postal Progress Confer- 
ence of April 25-26, 1911, at the Na- 
tional Capital, marked a new epoch in 
postal history. At the Parcels Post 
hearing of June 14, 1911, before the 
House Postal Committee of the Sixty- 
second Congress, Miss Harriette J. 
Hifton and Miss Emma M, Gillett of 
the Washington Suffrage Association 
gave striking evidence as to the inter- 
est of the women in this movement. 
“The establishment of the free rural 
service,” said Miss Hifton, “has done 
much to diminish insanity among the 
women who have hitherto been almost 
entirely cut off from the outside 
world.” F 


At the hearings on “The Second 
Class Mail Service” on August, 1911, 
in New York City, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, Secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Miss Leonora O’Reilly, vice- 
president of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of New York, well completed 
the unanimous testimony against any 
increase in the rate of our cent-a- 
pound Publishers’ Post and in favor of 
a similar or cheaper service on. all 
mail matter. 

At the recent Postal hearings in 
Washington, I suggested the consoli- 
dation of ail mail matter in one class 
at a common rate of 1 cent a pound, 
with the provision that a 2-cent stamp 


ei fixed to small iol pe Pea 


0s 


say, elt ounces In weight, 
to 124 of a foot in bulk, should 
insure their 


then have a fairly reasonable postal 
service, which, with a reasonable use 
of modern mechanical appliances, 
would pay its full cost. 


The women of some European coun- 
tries enjoy a collection and delivery 
postal service which only requires the 
use of the telephone to enable them to 
supply their wants and dispose of their 
wares on reasonable terms, without 
even leaving their homes. There is no 
reason why we should not have in this 
country postal facilities equally good, 
if not infinitely better. There is no 
reason, in fact, why we should not 
rhave a Passenger, Freight and Infor- 
mation Post, with machinery so effi- 
cient and at so low a cost that the 
weakest hand, the most timid voice, 
should reach to the ends of the 
earth and command its richest treas- 
ures. 


It is quite within the limits of 
possibility for us to have—and within 
the legitimate function of the post- 
office to give us—a fast transcontinen- 
tal limited with a uniform fare of 
$1.00 per person for the whole or any 
part of the trip; a transcontinental 
accommodation—slower and making 
more stops, but still reasonably rapid 
—with a uniform fare of twenty-five 
cents per person, irrespective of the 
distance he may be going; and local 
trains galore with a uniform rate of 
tive cents per ride—just like an ordi- 
nary street car. If the whole trans- 
port business could be brought under 
the post-office, we are certain that a 
common rate of—say, ten cents on 
parcels of—say, 200 pounds occupying 
four cubic feet space; and fifty cents 
a ton on parcels of freight occupying 
forty cubic feet of space, would meet 
the common cost of the station-to- 
station freight service of our entire 
railroad system. 


All we need do is set about it. But 
improvements here, as in so many 
other matters nearly affecting our 
happiness and our pocketbooks, can be 
obtained only through legislation, and 
legislation can be obtained only 
through legislators with the will and 
the intelligence to carry out the wish- 
es of their constituents. 


To secure for their country—for 
themselves, if you will—the great and 
signal benefits of a truly modern pos- 
tal service, is not the least of the 
ways in which enfranchised women 
might well use their vote. 


Things at Washington look very 
favorable for our cause this winter, 
and we have great hopes for definite 
action. The House Postal Committee 
has a scheme for the passage of spine- 
less parcels-post legislation by riders 
on the Postal Appropriation Bill, but 
this must be opposed to the limit, 
and Mr. Sulzer, who has our bill in 
the House, will demand the quick re- 








“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet on 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








You may have one free on application, 
or by sending us 5 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 


The Woman’s Journal 
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States. The following are the rates 
paid by Europeans on their postal par- 
cels to American consignees: 

From Great Britain, 11 lbs., 79c. 

“ ~ Ttaly OF * ATR 

“ Germany « « gle; otc. 

Europeans now enjoy a hundred per 
cent. parcels post protection against 
the citizen. Mr. Sulzer would place 
the citizen on a par, with limit to 11 
lbs, The Committee’s general rider, 
while extending the weight limit to 11 
Ibs., subjects the citizen to a 12 cents 
a pound rate, 50 per cent. higher than 
that paid by the foreigner, and raises 
the rate on parcels under 12 ounces, 
the average 6-ounce parcel of today, 
from 6 cents to 12 cents, and the 1T- 
ounce parcel of today from 17 cents 
to 24 cents. 

Enacted into law, the Sulzer Bill 
will benefit a hundred persons where 
it will injure one. It will benefit the 
small merchant more than it will in- 
jure him. It will add scores of mil- 
lions of dollars a year to the postal 
revenues; save hundreds of millions 
to the public; will, in some measure, 
protect the public from further ex- 
press exploitation. . 

Urge your readers to write and tele- 
graph Mr. Sulzer that they are behind 
him to the limit. 

James L. Cowles, 
Secretary-Treasurer Postal Progress 
League. 
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NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS 
AT STATE CONVENTIONS 





Personal Interviews With Many Dele- 
gates—Speeches for Woman Suf- 
frage Before Resolutions Com- 
mittees 





The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York has had a very busy week, hav- 
ing covered the two political conven- 
tions; the Republican, which was held 
at Rochester on April 9 and 10, and 
the Democratic, which held a one-day 
session on the 11th in New York City. 

For the Republican Convention the 
Party had prepared a carefully 
worded circular letter, and sent one 
to every delegate, urging the recom- 
mendation of a woman suffrage plank 
for the national platform. In addition, 
a widespread and successful effort was 
made to secure personal interviews 
with as many of the men as possible, 
just prior to their departure for 
Rochester; and it was wonderful to 
find how large a number of these men 
said they were genuinely favorable to 
the movement. 

The vice-chairman, Mrs. Suffren, 
went to Rochester to present the suf- 
frage plank, hoping to find women 
from the other organizations to meet 
her there; failing in this, she was 
ably supported by the enthusiastic 
younger women of the local Political 
Equality Club, among them Mrs. Ab- 
bott, Mrs. Sweet, Mrs. Jencks, and the 
Misses Gresheimer, who were for- 
tunate enough to secure Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery of Rochester as the sec- 
ond speaker. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions gave the women’s delegation 
twenty minutes to plead their cause 
and showed them every courtesy; 
listened with great attention and re- 
sponded with applause. The Chair- 
man appointed former Lieutenant- 
Governor Timothy L. Woodruff and 
former Speaker James H. Wadsworth 
a committee to escort the ladies in 
and out of the room; seats on the 
stage were assigned to them, etc. 
Nothing was lacking so far as cour- 
tesy: could go. 

At the Democratic Convention the 
same procedure was followed; circular 
letters were distributed, and personal 
interviews held. Mrs. Penfield, Mrs. 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Hughston and several 
of the other Party women were met 
at the hall by Miss Mills of the New 
York State Association, and Mrs. 
Blatch of the W. P. U. Ten minutes 
was allowed for speeches before the 
Resolutions Committee, and the same 
interest and applause were shown. 

An interesting incident was the 
great enthusiasm evinced by Mayor 
Sague of Poughkeepsie. He came to 
the women’s box before the hearing 
and offered to do everything m his 


in the State of New York. 8. 
COMMENDS WORK OF 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 





Charlotte Perkins Gilman Says It Is 
Noble Paper of Which America Has 
Every Reason to Be Proud 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
writes in the April Forerunner: 





If there are any persons who still 
believe that the equal suffrage move 
ment is carried on by a small num- 
ber of what some would-be humorist 
has called “denatured women,” let 
them read The Woman's Journal of 
Feb. 24. 

I have been familiar with this 
paper for over thirty years, once saw 
its strong and lovely founder (Lucy 
Stone), have had the honor of know- 
ing that noble man who added his 
work to his wife’s in supporting the 
paper, and the consecrated life of the 
daughter of these two, who still edits 
it. I have written for it, from time to 
time, since 1880, and for one year 
was a sort of contributing editor. 

There was a time when this was 
the only Voice of the Woman’s Move- 
ment in this country, if not in the 
world; appealing at best to a small 
audience, and that audience for the 
most part remaining indifferent to it. 
It subsisted through the uninter- 
rupted efforts of the Stone-Blackwell 
family, not only the steady, exacting 
work of getting out an eight-page 
weekly paper, but the constant drain 
of paying for it. 

And I have heard women who were 
stingy enough not to support their 
own paper, ignorant enough to sup- 
pose a “reform paper” as good as 
that could “pay,” and narrow-minded 
enough not to recognize whole-souled 
devotion and marvelous energy. when 
they saw it, suggest that the owners 
ran the paper in their own interests 
and made money by it! 

Also they criticised it unsparingly, 
not stopping to consider that no other 
—anywhere—was as good. 

Now that this paper has been made 
the official organ of the N. A. W. 
S. A., has more workers and far wider 
support, it also has more competitors 
—which does no harm. It stands 
comparison well. Today on a railroad 
journey, having time to spare, I read 
through the current number of Feb. 
24, 1912. 

The result was such a flood of ad- 
miration and respect that something 
has to be said about it. 

The main impression, before de- 
tailed reference is made, is of power, 
light and variety. It is as though one 
had visited some great congress of 
beneficent experts discussing with 
wide knowledge and inspiring enthu- 


siasm the vital present needs of the 
world. To give an idea of the va- 


riety, here are some of the topics: 
as to the suffrage movement, especi- 
ally, we learn of the present activity 
in Maryland, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
Iowa, New York and New Jersey, as 
well as shorter notes concerning Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Oregon, Kan- 
sas, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Illinois; together with 
accounts of Selma Lagerlof’s speech 
at the International Women Suffrage 
Congress in Sweden, and the recent 
development in Iceland. 

The special articles touch on the 
jury service of women in Washington, 
the number of Presidential votes the 
equal suffrage States will control 
next autumn, the work of those who 
would abolish child labor—this by, the 
world-known expert Florence Kelley; 
of the need of national appropriations 
to carry on the war on the white 
slave traffic, and of that tremendous 
uprising of women in China and their 
need of special literature. 

In argument we hear from Dean 
Joseph Denney of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Prof. Louis Kauffman Anspach- 
er, Edwin D. Mead, Alice Stone Black- 
well, Agnes E. Ryan; there is 
poetry, wit, humor and satire, travel 
notes, a list of pertinent articles in 
current magazines, with columns of 
short notes and news,—full of stimu- 
lus and information. 

It is a noble issue of a noble paper 
of which America has every reason 
to be proud, a paper which holds a 








unique place of its own making. 


Odea Sitar TF 


OHIO IS WORKING TO 
REACH EVERY VOTER, 
Committees of Suffrage Party Meet in 


Columbus — Great Demands for 
Speakers—Men’s League Active 





The Cleveland Press Bureau sends 
the following notes: 

On April 17 the Executive and Ad- 
visory Committees of the Ohio Wo- 
man Sufffage Party will meet in Co- 
lumbus. Among the members who 
will attend are Professor Emma Per- 
kins and Miss Blizabeth Hauser of 
our Cleveland Party. Activities con- 
tinue State wide. Cincinmati has a 
central committee, composed of heads 
of various societies, and has opened 
headquarters. Columbus and Toledo 
stand in line, both having recently 
opened city headquarters. Lima, 
Canton, Newark, Xenia, Bellefontaine 
and Pomeroy have all organized 
branches of the Woman Suffrage 
Party, and each of them is pledged to 
take care of the county in which the 
town is located. This is most signifi- 
cant and important, for again, by the 
example of Chicago, we learn that 
the farmer and the voter in the 
small town are likely to be our main- 
stay. 

Dayton starts its activities by ar- 
ranging a debate at which Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem of Toledo will speak 
for equal suffrage, and Mrs. Herman 
Hubbard of Columbus against. 

Headquarters in Cleveland receive 
so many calls for speakers in adja- 
cent towns that it is difficult to sup- 
ply them all. This week calls to or- 
ganize have come from Norwalk, Bed- 
ford, Chagrin Falls, Oberlin, Elyria, 
Willoughby and East Cleveland. It 
can readily be seen how a small band 
of workers is being overtaxed, but 
Ohio recognizes its responsibility, not 
alone to its own women, but to all the 
women of the Middle West and of the 
East, and so some of the more en- 
thusiastic are willing to work twenty- 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. 

This week, daily noon-day meetings 
of working girls will be held at head- 
quarters, and talks in factories will 
be given whenever admission can be 
gained. 

On Monday, Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
spoke to a fashionable automobile au- 
dience at a charming new up-town 
theatre on Euclid avenue. The result 
was many converts and enough 
money raised to defray the expense 
of this and two or three similar méet- 
ings. Letters to headquarters indi- 
cate the enthusiasm which Mrs. Park 
created. “She is a good asset,” 
says one. “Have her come again.” 
“Don’t waste so delightful a speaker 
on the women; have her come again 
to address a meeting of voters.” Still 
another says, “My husband remains 
unconverted. Do bring Mrs. Park 
back to win him over.” And so Mrs. 
Park must come again. 

The Men’s League has held two 
executive meetings this week. As a 
result, we shall very soon have a 
monster meeting under the combined 
auspices of the Women’s Party and 
the Men’s League. 





The Lucas County Equal Suffrage 
League is planning to have in Toledo 
a picture screen every Saturday 
night, on the main street down town, 
showing suffrage pictures and senti- 
ments, to interest the people in the 
question and to urge them to vote 
for the amendment. Mrs. Jerome 
Travis, 2936 Fulton street, Toledo, 
O., would be glad to receive suitable 
material. 





Beatrice Forbes Robertson lately 
gave a fine address in Cincinnati on 
“Woman Suffrage and Democracy.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Zona Gale of Portage, Wis., 
has got home from California. She 
will speak in Whitewater April 24, 
and in Milton Junction and Waukesha 
early in May. 


given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature by the Brigham Young 
University of Provo, Utah. Though 
the university -is nearly half a cen- 
tury old, this is the first honorary de- 
gree that it has ever conferred. Mrs. 


has been for many years at the head 
of the women’s relief work in her 
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beneficence which all must admire, 
doctrinal 


Mrs. Emeline B. Wells, editor of | 
The Woman’s Exponent, was lately || 


Wells is 84 years old. In addition io|| 
editing The Woman’s Exponent, she|} 


irrespective 
opinions. 

Minnie Hammerman was lately 
elected Mayor of the School City in 
P.. 8. 147, New York City. According 
to the New York Globe, the girls pe 
titioned the Board of Aldermen to 
amend the charter so as to make 
girls eligible. The aldermen refused. 
The girls tried again, and the meas- 
ure passed the aldermen but was ve 
toed by the Mayor. When a new 
Mayor came into office, the bill was 
again introduced and carried, and it 
received his signature. The approval 
of the schcol principal was then se- 
cured; and at the next election Miss 
Minnie Hammerman was _ chosen 
Mayor by a majority of almost 300 
votes. A friend in New York writes: 
“Suffrage is taking hold of the School 
City organization and converts are 
being made early.” 


of their 





HUMOROUS 


“Has Gripps lost his character?” 
“No; unfortunately, it has just been 
discovered.”—Baltimore American. 








Dr. Marcus Herz of Berlin is credit- 
ed with saying to a patient, who read 
medical books diligently in order to 
prescribe for himself: “Be careful, 
my friend. Some fine day you'll die 
of a misprint.” 





“You don’t know the difference be- 
tween an apiary and an aviary.” “In- 
deed I do, then!” “What is it?” “An 
apiary is where they keep apes and 
an aviary is where they keep air- 
ships.”—Baltimore American. 





“Are you going to get married or go 
to college?” “I think I’ll get married. 
Mabel says she will be my wife on 
one condition, and I can’t enter col- 
lege with less than four.”—Washing- 
ton Herald. 





An irascible lieutenant called down 
the engineroom tube: “Is there a 
blithering idiot at the end of this 
tube?” A pleasant voice from the en- 
gineroom responded, “Not at this 
end, sir.” 





The youth who was smoking a 
cigarette opposite the monkey’s cage 
took another from his pocket. “Would 
it do any harm,” he asked, “if I 
offered him one of these?”- “Not a 
bit,” responded the attendant, “he 
wouldn’t touch it. A monkey isn’t 
half as big a fool as he looks.” 





A young mother and her pretty 
baby were pasengers on a train. An 
elderly gentleman addressed its 
proud mother: “A fine youngster 
that, madam. I hope you will bring 
him up to be an upright, conscien- 
tious man.” “That will be a bit diffi- 
cult,” said the young mother, smiling- 
ly. “Pshaw,” rejoined the elderly 
gentleman. “‘As the twig is bent, so 
is the tree inclined.’” “I knew _” 
agreed the other, “but this twig is 
bent on being a girl.’”—The Portland 
Oregonian. 


—— 


CHANGE NEVADA DATES 





Miss Anne Martin writes from Reno, 
Nevada, regarding the map and ar- 
ticle used in The Journal of March 
23, as follows: 

“Let me tell you regarding the map 
used in The Journal that the question 
marks will not be removed from 
Nevada until January to March, 1913, 
when the Legislature passes the meas- 
ure the second time or rejects it. We 
fee] there is good chance of its being 
passed, and we are organizing and 
working to that end. The Legislature 
is elected in November, 1912, and, 
while we shall pledge our influence 
as much as possible, the measure 
cannot be passed by them until 1913. 
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church, a department of practical |} 


I would like to gain your interest in my line 
Waists and feel sure I can give you satisfac- 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
The Red Glove Shop, 
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liberal policy of co-operation—you 
EXPERIENOE NOT NECESSARY 
ted—simply coining money. Listen: 
bio, sold nine machines first day, pro- 








this money. Mumier, » ayeraging nine sales a 
day. Every Agent says, “best article I ever hand- 
led,” Write y without fail—you can make 


$50 to $75 WEEKLY AND UP 


You can control territory, collect money, appoint 
Agents and accept orders on the Queen Massage 
Machine a py mae use. First practical. low priced 
shine for this purpose, machines © y 
ae ae [tine so low in price that every 









and up, this mac 
Woman will buy. No expense other than the first 
cost. “Run by running water anywhere.” Made 
of genuine aluminum—splendid package—sells on 
sight. Every hine guarant omen excit- 
ted—machine removes wrinkles, blackheads, sallow 
complexions, fills up hol- 
lows in the face, neck an 





















fine for body massage. 
enjoy the machine afte 
shaving Barbers all say, 
“best machine for as.” 


big money. 


without fail. Send no 
money but write today 
sure, so you will not be too 
late to get your territory. 


QUEEN MFG. CO. if 
1127 Wasby Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 











Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 
Making 
Continental Tour of Seven Countries, $690 


En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arrangements for Private Motoring 
with Courrier-Chauffeur. 


Summer Study in France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawiord Ciassical School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 











electorate in November, 1914, unless 

there is a special election _ before 

that.” 

MEN ARE FORMING 
LEAGUES IN OREGON 





Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway writes: 

“Even the men themselves are or- 
ganizing little Suffrage Leagues all 
over the State and thus you see our 
work is being carried on in every 
voting precinct until victory is sure to 
be ours the coming November.” 





The brilliant Easter matinee given 
by the Woman’s Political Union in 
New York on April 12 drew attention 
to the number of noted actresses and 
writers enrolled in the suffrage cause. 
“A Dream of Brave Women,” by Mrs. 
Emily Sargent Lewis, was recited by 
Mrs. Otis Skinner, and there were 
many other attractive features. 





The girls at Carroll College are 
taking an active interest in woman 
suffrage, says the Milwaukee Leader. 
“Organizations have been effected, 
and all the members have declared 
their intention to do all in their pow- 
er to encourage votes for women.” 





California is to have a beautiful 
tree-bordered highway 42 miles long, 
running from Sacramento through 
Greenback lane. The trees will be 
placed 100 feet apart, and varieties 
will alternate, one kind continuing for 





If passed, the amendment goes to thethree or four miles along the way. 
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322 Boylston Street. 
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WOMEN AND IRISHMEN 


The Home Rule Bill for Ireland is just now the object of 
much interest. It is generally favored by American editors, 
even by many who have declared all women unfit for suffrage 
because some women in London broke windows and one fired 
a revolver into the air. An anonymous correspondent, attack- 
ing the women, says: 

“Outrages in Ireland delayed Land Law reform, and made 
Home Rule impossible in 1886. It is their absence that alone 
makes Home Rule possible now.” 

Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, in answer 
to questions in the House of Commons, stated on Feb. 19, 1912, 
that “during the year 1911 the number of agrarian offences 
reported was 394. Of these, twelve were cases of firing at the 
person, and fourteen of firing into dwellings.” He added that on 
Dec. 31, 1911, there were 91 illegal boycotts, in which 376 per- 
sons were concerned, and that 328 persons were under police 
protection. On Jan. 31, 1912, the number of persons requiring 
protection had grown to 353. Many of these had to be guarded 
constantly, day and night; others were guarded by patrols. In 
1916, there were 568 cases where compensation had to be given 
for “malicious injury” amounting to $48,545. 

On the other hand, thousands of Irish “Antis” in Ulster, 
led by a member of Parliament who opposes votes for women, 
lift their hands at a great public meeting and swear dramati- 
cally that if Parliament passes the Home Rule Bill they will 
“never, never, never” submit to the law. 

None of these things constitute any ground for refusing 
Home Rule, in the eyes of many Americans who say that women 
disobeying the laws must be unfit to help make them, and 
that it will be time enough to grant equal suffrage when all the 
women want it. 

This article is not a plea against Home Rule. It would 
ill become women seeking self-government for themselves to 
deny it to any other people who are wronged. But was there 
ever a more inconsistent spectacle under the sun than those 
American editors who strain out the feminine gnat and enthu- 
siastically swallow the Irish camel? A. S. B. 


“MOSTLY CLERGYMEN AND 
WOMEN” 


The U. S. Steel Corporation works all its men unmercifully 
long hours, and works many of them seven days a week. Often 
it works them for a day and a night on end. The shosking 
facts have been brought home by a government investigation, 
as well as by an investigation made public through the organ- 
ized charities. Charles M. Cabot of Boston, one of the stock- 
holders, distressed over these inhuman conditions, appealed to 
the other stockholders to make a change. He had great diffi- 
culty in securing a list of their names from the management. 
At the annual stockholders’ meeting held this week in Hoboken, 
N. J., Judge Gary, chairman of the corporation, read a white- 
washing report by a commiitee of stockholders. The report 
said that over 50 per cent. of the stockholders to whom Mr. 
Cabot’s circular describing labor conditions at the mills had 
been sent had given their approval of the management, and that 
only 15 per cent, “chiefly women and clergymen,” had 
expressed disapproval. Mr. Cabot protested against the report, 

















but, finding himself in a hopeless minority, he withdrew his’ 





. 4 a further 
the old management was re-elected. 
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Women were allowed to act as watchers at all the precincts, 





This contemptuous reference to women and clergymen and they thoroughly enjoyed it. We quote again from the 


shows why “Big Business” usually fights woman suffrage. 


It 
despises ethical considerations, which may be regarded as rep- | 


resented by the clergymen, and humane considerations, as 
represented by the women, and all other considerations except 
those of profit. It believes, rightly or wrongly, that it would 
be more likely to be checked in its present unrestrained 
destruction of human life and health if the mothers of men 
had a vote. A. 8. B. 


THE PROMISE TO OBEY 


Not long ago a young couple in Virginia objected to the 
promise to obey required of the bride in the Episcopal marriage 
service. The clergyman who was to have officiated refused to 
leave it out, and his bishop upheld him. The young people there- 
fore postponed their wedding for a few days, and were married 
by a Baptist minister. 

In England, not long before, the knot had been cut in another 
fashion. A wedding was to take place in the Royal Savoy Chapel 
between Miss Una Dugdale, daughter of Commander Dugdale 
of the Royal Navy, an active worker in behalf of votes for women, 
and Mr. Victor Duval, Secretary of the Men’s Political Union 
for Women’s Suffrage. Everyone connected with the affair was 
an ardent suffragist, and the bridegroom had suffered imprison- 
ment for the cause. Rev. Hugh Chapman, the officiating clergy- 
man, had meant to leave out the promise to obey, but was in- 
formed at the last moment that it might invalidate the marriage. 
Later, a consensus of the best authorities seemed to disprove 
this; but for the time being it looked doubtful. Mr. Chapman 
therefore announced that, in view of this fact, and of the other 
fact that the chapel belonged to the King, they had agreed that 
he should read the whole service “as an act of loyalty to His 
Majesty,” while sincerely hoping that the service might soon be 
amended. He read the whole service, but the bride did not repeat 
after him the obnoxious promise; and her father led her up the 
aisle, but did not “give her away.” 

In this country, the promise to obey has been dropped out 
of the marriage service by almost all the denominations which 
are not tied to a fixed ritual, and even where this is the case, 
as among the Episcopalians, the promise is looked upon mainly 
as a matter of form. But the actual harm that it may do is 
well set forth by the Rev. Hugh Chapman, in a letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, called out by the case of Mr. Duval and Miss 
Dugdale. He wrote: 

“It is wholly wrong to think of the women who object as in 
the least less piously inclined than others, or as inspired with 
the smallest intention of disparaging the man whom they have 
elected to marry. Their strong feeling is that where the word 
‘love’ is used, the word ‘obey’ is both superfluous and hurtful. 

“The desire for omission of the word ‘obey,’ however, is 
based on far larger and more serious grounds than obtain amongst 
educated people, in whose case, as I have tried to show, it is 
both unnecessary and unreasonable. In the poorer classes, I re- 
gret to say, after thirty years’ experienco in the slums, it is con- 
stantly the cause of gross and deplorable tyranny. Times with- 
out number, in trying to brimg about peace between husband 
and wife, the former has argued that the latter swore at the 
altar to obey him, as though this conferred on him the right 
to treat her as he liked, te knock her about, and generally to 
play the bully, a tendency inherent in us all, and requiring no 
fulcrum of a false authority conferred on us by a priest. 

“It would be a healthy lesson for all literalists to attend our 
police courts any day in the week, and the marvel to me is that 
politicians and philanthropists should not yet have grasped the 
fact that if our homes, the most important asset in the national 
life, are to be improved, the reformation must begin with the 
distinct understanding of a partnership and not a possession, 
which is causative of untold harm.” 

This case stirred up a lively discussion among the authori- 
ties of the Church of England as to the word obey, and some 
very prominent churchmen argued in behalf of striking it out. 
It is only a question of time when this will be done. Meanwhile, 
those who protest render a real service. 

Years ago that famous Canon of the Church of England, 
Charles Kingsley, wrote: “Wherever man and wife are really 
happy together, it is by ignoring and despising, not by asserting, 
the subordination of woman to man which they hold in theory.” 


VOTE PLEASES JANE ADDAMS 


Chicago Election Returns Show Great Interest in 
Woman Suffrage—Big Rush for Ballots—Prom- 
inent Women Act As Watchers at the Polls 














The Chicago women are greatly pleased with the amount 
of interest shown in the vote on woman suffrage at the prima- 
ries, the large educational work done during their short three- 
weeks’ campaign, and the big minority vote cast for the 
women, Of course, they did not expect a majority; the large 
cities always go against woman suffrage, and Chicago was 
therefore the hardest spot in Illinois to carry. Yet even in 
Chicago, more than a third of the voters were found to be in 
favor of suffrage. 

Great Demand for Ballots 

The interest surpassed all expectations. The Chicago 
Record-Herald says: 

“That the suffrage proposition was a popular question was 
demonstrated early in the day. Three hundred suffrage ballots 
originally were sent to each polling place. (The vote on the 
suffrage question was marked on a separate ballot.) This the 
election commissioners had considered sufficient. 

“There were at least seventy precincts in Chicago where 
more were required. The campaign waged during the last three 
weeks had attracted wide attention, and apparently every voter 
wanted a hand in sending the proposition on td victory or to 
defeat. 

Messenger Service Exhausted 

“*Early in the afternoon,’ said one of the men in the elec- 
tion commissioners’ office, ‘we had a call from the Twenty-third 
ward for more ballots. We rushed them out, and from then on 
there was a constant demand for more. We sent out every 
available man, and then we called on the various messenger 
services. We got all the boys we could muster, and. finally we 
had to send out our stenographers and women clerks.’ ” 


Record-Herald: 

“*This is a fine experience,’ said Miss Jane Addams, from her 
seat At a table whereon lay election lists, ballot boxes and regis- 
' tration books, ‘I am really enjoying this. You see, I know most 
,of the men around Hull House, and they are all very nice to 

me.’ A 

“Mrs. Charles Henrotin, who was stationed at the polling 
place of the forty-third precinct of the Twenty-first ward, 
declared: © 

“*This is a novel experience. I am enjoying it immensely. 
I asked one man, who was obviously a little under the influence 
of campaign liquor, to vote for us. He did not reply at first, 
but after a little he said, “I am too much under the influence of 
whiskey to have anything to do with the women. After a while 
I will come back and vote yes on that ballot.”’ : 

Mrs. McCulloch in a Pool Room 

“Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch had her first experience 
in spending the afternoon in a pool-room. She was a watcher at 
1805 South State street. 

“‘Oh, is this a pool-room?’ she asked, after she had been 
there for over an hour. ‘I hadn’t noticed what it was, and I am 
not sure that I would have recognized it as a pool-room even if 
I had looked around. 

“*The men down here are perfectly delightful. There is no 
roughness. Women are perfectly safe near the ballot box.’ 

“‘T was shown every courtesy,’ said Mrs. Ella S. Stewart. 
‘The kindness of the men could not have been surpassed. [| 
only hope all the watchers were treated as well.’” 

Mrs. James W. Morrison of 719 Rush street, who was a 
watcher in the fifth precinct of the Twenty-first ward, reported 
much courtesy. She said: “The only unfavorable comment 
that I heard was from an old German: “Give vimmings the vot: 
ings? Nix, they do too much talking alretty.” 

Early in the morning members of the North Side branch 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association began their patrol of 
the Twenty-first ward. Many of the automobile squad went 
without breakfast for several hours in order to be at the polling 
places in the early part of the day. 

Mrs. John Bass, Mrs. Arthur Aldis, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Mrs. Tiffany Blake, Mrs. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor and Mrs. R. H. 
McCormick were among the suffrage workers in this section 
of the city. One automobile squad was led by Miss Elsie 
McCormick, daughter of Mrs. R. Hall McCormick. Another 
was under the guidance of Countess Trovana, wife of the 
Italian consul in Chicago. 

“Won’t you remember our cause and vote in our favor?” 
was the universal plea of the women. 

Some Judges Were Partisan 

In general, much courtesy was shown; but there was some 
unfairness by judges and clerks. It was reported that “in the 
First ward, voters who used the voting machine for the regular 
ticket were told that it was not necessary to mark the suffrage 
ballot, and that to deposit it in the ballot box would be suffi- 
cient. Of course, all such blank ballots were thrown out. 

“It was also said that, instead of marking the ballot with 
a cross, many voters wrote the word ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Those that 
were marked ‘Yes,’ it was asserted, were disqualified, while 
those marked ‘No’ were counted as against the proposition. 

“Dr. Rosalie M. Ladova had difficulty with the judges and 
clerks of election in the sixth precinct of the Third ward. She 
said: 

“‘After the men found out that they had to act in accord- 
ance with orders issued by Judge Owens, they were all right. 
I had a dreadful time at first, however. The judge of election 
refused to give voters suffrage ballots unless they asked for 
them. I told him that he was supposed to hand them out with 
the other ballots. He insisted, however, that he was not com- 
Pelled to, and refused to do it. 

“‘T then called Judge Owens’s office, and orders were issued 
to the election official to give out the suffrage ballot with the 
rest of the ballots. After that he was all right, and could not 
do too much to make things pleasant for me.’ 

“A North Side citizen had trouble in voting because he did 
not wish to declare his party affiliation. In accordance with an 
opinion given by Judge Owens that a voter could vote on the 
suffrage question alone, he requested that ballot of the election 
clerk. When asked his political affiliation he replied: 

“‘T do not care to vote on the party ticket. All I want is a 
suffrage ballot.’ 

“*You don’t get any suffrage ballot unless you get the rest,’ 
replied the clerk. 

“Judge Owens was called forthwith, and the argument was 
settled in favor of the voter and equal suffrage. 

“Mrs. Myra Strawn Hartshorn, chairman, and Miss Mary 
T. Dohany, campaign manager of the Woman’s Party, devoted 
their time to general overseeing and to reporting irregularities.” 

Result Eagerly Awaited 

The vote stood: For, 71,350; against, 135,410. The Record- 
Herald says: 

“Besides the thousands of individuals who awaited news of 
the result in their homes, two groups of women gathered down- 
town to hear the verdict of Chicago’s men. One waited in the 
Headquarters of the Illinois E. S. A. in the Fine Arts Building, 
the other in the temporary headquarters of the Woman’s Party 
in the Hotel LaSalle. 

Take Defeat Cheerfully 

“As the returns came in the suffragists gave various expres- 
sions to their feelings. Most of them, however, took the result 
with great cheerfulness. 

“Miss Jane Addams openly rejoiced. 

“It is a victory,’ she said,-‘even to have the men vote 
against us. Now we know just what parts of the city we have 
te convert, and we will go ahead and convert them.’ 

Tired But Happy 

“Dr. Eleanore Fish, headquarters’ secretary, and Miss Mary 
Dohany, campaign manager of the Woman’s Party, said almost 
in chorus: 

“*We are tired, but we are happy. We did all we could for 
the cause. We are glad the men did as well by us as they did, 
and hope and trust that it will be better next time.’ 

“The Tired Stones” 

“Miss Marian Drake, who turned her home into suffrage 
| headquarters and did most of the work of issuing credentials for 
| watchers for the Illinois BE. S. A., sat at a telephone, and, be- 
tween calls from women whe looked to the association for in- 
hoerereer: usserted that she was tired but happy. 
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“This is a defeat that we can consider a victory,’ said Mrs. 


Catharine Waugh McCulloch. ‘We are delighted with the large 
yote, but most of all we are glad we have had the opportunity 
to submit the question. As soon as possible we are going to 
have a jubilation meeting over the heavy vote we polled. Inci- 
dentally, we are going to plan our next campaign.’ ” 





On April 19, two committees, of about a hundred womef 
each, went to the Republican and Democratic State Conventions 
at Springfield and Peoria, to ask for a suffrage resolution. 


TELLS OF CHICAGO CAMPAIGN 


Mrs. C. W. McCulloch Writes of Enthusiasm and 
Devotion of Workers—Already Planning for 
Future—Greatest Courtesy Shown by the Men 
Men 








Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Only those fresh from the throes of a real suffrage cam- 
paign can imagine the enthusiasm which prevailed in Chicago 
during our near-real campaign. Most of the things tried by 
other campaigners in other cities were tried here, and the devo- 
tion of hundreds of our workers was never surpassed. 

Never before did a County Judge order such a vote of 
opinion. Never before did the whole election machinery seem 
so graciously oiled for our benefit. Never before did 6700 elec- 
tion officials co-operate so courteously. Never before did any 
judge issue 1000 permits to women as his Special Deputies to 
watch the casting of the vote within the polling places and the 
count afterwards. Some of these women deputies went on duty 
at 6 A. M. and remained until after the women’s ballots were 
counted after 5 P. M. Some stepped out for lunch, and some ate 
sandwiches hospitably offered by the equally hungry judges. 

No Chicago woman was insulted, whether watching inside 
the polls or working outside, 100 feet from the polls, urging a 
vote for woman suffrage. No woman deputy was embarrassed, 
even when at 5 o’clock the doors were shut and she was alone 
in the polling place with the five election officials and the 
watchers for four political parties. The nine men continued to 
be gentlemen through the count, and the women departed with 
courteous goodbyes. 

Now all that couretsy should have betokened a victory; but 
alas, while we had 71,354 friends, we had more than that op- 
posed—135,510. 

Our list of friends will seem larger if Judge Owens orders 
the ballots which were marked “Yes” instead of X to be added 
to our credit. But, however large that list, we cannot forget the 
135,510 votes against us. Never again do we want to hear, “The 
men are willing. Convert the women!” 

You never saw a more gallant band than the various ward 
chairmen, who came in from 5.30 P. M. to 11 P. M. to Head- 
quarters, bearing unfavorable returns. Mrs. Eleanor King, Miss 
Margaret Dobine, Mrs. Ella Stewart, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Mary Morrison, the Misses Grace and Edith Abbott, Miss Emer- 
son, the little Socialist; Prof. S. P. Breckenridge, Mrs. Maude 
Radford Warren, Mrs. Mary P. Plummer,—their faces and many 
others come before me now, all filled with courage and resolu- 
tion for future harder work. We shall not forget brave Marian 
Drake getting election returns at the telephone, saying many 
times something like this, “Pretty well done after such a quick 
campaign. We must work harder next time in your precinct.” 

Not a woman regretted her hard work, and all were full of 
plans for the future. We claim that Chicago gave the largest 
vote for suffrage ever received in any large city, and we wonder 
whether New York or Boston would have done as well. 

At any rate, Chicago suffragists can now answer the ques- 
tion, “Where are we at?” Cc. W. McC. 


CLARA BARTON PASSES AWAY 


(Concluded from Page 121) 
her department into a model of efficiency and discretion. Dur- 
ing Buchanan’s administration she was discharged because of 
her strong Republican leanings, but in a short time it was 
found necessary to recall her, in spite of her politics. 

Miss Barton was in Washington when the first blood of the 
war was shed. The soldiers killed and injured in the Baltimore 
disturbance were from her own State, belonging to the Sixth 
Massachusetts. Her great career as a nurse began when she 
saw forty of the soldiers, wounded at Baltimore, taken to the 
infirmary in Washington. After visiting them and giving what 
aid she could, she distributed thousands of baskets of food for 
the soldiers and a hungry crowd which had invaded Washing- 
ton without provisions. 

During the Peninsula campaign, she made daily trips down 
the river, leaving Washington in a boat carrying a cargo of 
provisions and returning with a load of wounded men, for 
whom she cared at her own expense. She wrote letters home 
for the wounded under her charge,’and was entrusted with thou- 
sands of gifts for soldiers from their friends in the States. 
When the regiments were ordered to different sections of the 
country it became impossible to locate all the soldiers to whom 
packages were addressed, but with the co-operation of army 
officers Clara Barton maintained a parcels post service through- 
out the war. 

Her father died in 1861, leaving her an ample fortune. Or 
his death bed they discussed her plan of going to the front and 
attending soldiers on the battlefield. Her father said: “Go, if 
you feel it your duty to go. I know what soldiers are, and I 
know that every soldier will respeet your errand.” 

She had difficulty im getting a hearing from officers to 
whom she first applied for a pass beyond the army lines. Her 
mission was repeatedly discouraged. She finally met a friend 
in Assistant Quartermaster General Rucker, who gave her 
means of transportation and the freedom to go to the relief 
of soldiers in battle whenever she wished. She spent large 
sums on a train of army wagons loaded with provisions and 
medical supplies. At the battle of Antietam her supplies were 
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delayed. 

She was in many battles, often directly under fire, but she 
seemed to bear a charmed life, for, although her clothing was 
frequently grazed or pierced by bullets, she was never wounded. 

Before the war ended she was appointed superintendent of 
the Tenth Army Corps Hospital, near City Point. Shortly be 
fore his death Lincoln appointed her to trace captured Union 
men- who were missing after prisoners of war had been 
exchanged. Of the 1,300 graves of soldiers who died at Ander- 
sonville Prison, she was able to identify all except 400. There 
was no appropriation at the time for this work, and Miss Barton 
later declined to accept reimbursement when Congress voted 
it for her. 

In 1869 she went to Europe to rést. While she was at 
Berne she was called upon by representatives of the Inter- 
national Committee of Relief, who asked her to take part in 
their convention. This convention led to the organization of the 
International Red Cross Society. While she was in Europe the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out, and at the request of Dr. Appia 
she went to the front and served as she had done during the 
Civil War. 

All Europe rang with her praises. The Grand Duchess of 
Baden, herself a great philanthropist, made Miss Barton chief 
assistant in the preparation of the military hospitals. She was 
given entire charge of the work of relieving the poor in Stras- 
burg after the famous siege, and then was sent on to Paris 
and given sole charge of supplying the poor in that city with 
the necessaries of life. , 

The Emperor of Germany presented her with the 
Cross of Merit. The Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden gave 
her a Red Cross brooch, the Gold Cross of Remembrance, and 
the colors of Baden. She had decorations innumerable. 

When Clara Barton came home in 1873 she set about per- 
suading this Government to sign the international treaty guar- 
anteeing protection and exemption from capture to those who 
go on the battlefield to take care of the sick and wounded. 
The matter was delayed till the term. of President Garfield, 
who favored the treaty. He was assassinated before he signed 
it, but this was done shortly after by President Arthur. 

In 1877 a few men and women at Washington had formed 
an American National Committee of the Red Cross. Under 
President Garfield it reorganized and was incorporated under 
the title of the American Association of the Red Cross. Miss 
Barton was appointed president by President Garfield. At her 
suggestion the work of the society was broadened to include, 
in addition to work on the battlefield, the object of relieving 
suffering in times of great national calamity. In 1893 Miss 
Barton organized a relief corps which was sent to Russia to 
the aid of peasants during the famine of that year. In 1898 
she headed a party which went to Armenia after the Armenian 
massacres. 

In 1883 Miss Barton was appointed superintendent of the 
Reformatory Prison for Women at Sherborn, Mass., by Gov. 
Butler. She took the place with reluctance, in order to help 
out the Reformatory in a time of trouble. She administered 
it so well that the Legislature recommended the merging of 
the offices of treasurer and steward, which had always been 
held by men, in that of superintendent, and the appointment of 
Miss Barton to the triple position. 

In 1884 Miss Barton and the Red Cross were given charge 
of relieving the sufferers by the Ohio and Mississippi floods. 
After the Michigan fires, the Texas cyclone, the Charleston 
earthquake, the calamity at Johnstown, and in many other 
emergencies, she and her aids were first in the field. 

During the Spanish-American War Miss Barton, who was 
then nearly eighty years of age, went to Cuba and directed the 
work of the society on the field. For years she had borne a 
large share of the expenses of the organization. In 1904, owing 
to disagreements in the society, she resigned. 

In 1905 she organized the National-First Aid Association. 
This was intended to reach all the accidents incident to daily 
life. Branches were organized all over the country, and men 
and women of every station and calling became students of 
what to do first in case of accident or sudden illness. 

Miss Barton’s home in recent years was at Glen Echo, Md., 
filled with mementoes of her experience in war and disaster, 
and many gifts from the grateful people whom she had saved. 

Miss Barton was a suffragist, a friend of Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony, a welcome and honored speaker at suffrage 
conventions. She was a reader of The Woman’s Journal, and 
said, “It is the best source of information on the woman ques- 
tion that I know.” 

Charles Sumner wrote of her, “She has the talent of a states- 
man, the command of a general, and the heart and hand of a 


woman,” and Senator George F. Hoar called her “the most 
illustrious citizen of Massachusetts.” But she was a citizen of 
the world. 


—_—-—— 


CLARA BARTON ON SUFFRAGE 


Like Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton was a lifelong ad- 
vocate of equal rights for women. In an address given at the 
May Festival of the New England Woman's Suffrage Association 
Miss Barton said: 

“I believe I must have been born believing in the full right 
of woman to all the privileges and positions which nature and 
justice accord to her in common with other human beings. Per- 
fectly equal rights—human rights. There was never any ques- 
tion in my mind in regard to this. I did not purchase my free- 
dom with a price; I was born free; and when, as a younger 
woman, I heard the subject discussed, it seemed simply ridic- 
ulous that any sensible, rational person should question it. And 
when, later, the phase of woman’s right to suffrage came up, it 
was to me only a part of the whole, just as natural, just as 
right, and just as certain to take place. 

“And whenever I have been urged, as a petitioner, to ask 
for this privilege for woman, a kind of dazed, bewildered feeling 
has come over me. 

“Of whom should I ask this privilege? Who possessed the 
right to confer it? Who had greater right than woman herself? 
Was it man, 4nd, if so, how did he get it? Who conferred it 
upon him? He depended upon woman for his being, his very 
existence, nurture and rearing. More fitting than she should 
have conferred it upon him! 

“Was it governments? What were they but the voice of the 
people? What gave them their power? Was it divinely con- 

















ferred? Alas! no; or they would have been better, purer, more 
just and stable. 

“Was it force of arms—war? Who furnished the warriors? 
Who but the mothers? Who reared the sons and taught them 
that liberty and their country were worth their blood? Who 
gave them up, wept their fall, nursed them in suffering, and 
mourned them dead? 

“Was it labor? Women have always, as a rule, worked 
harder than men. 

“Was it capital? Woman has furnished her share. Who, 
then, can give her the right, and on what basis? Who can with- 
hold it? 

“There is, once in a while, a monarch who denies the right 
of man to place a crown upon his head. Only the great Jehovah 
can crown and anoint him for his work, and he reaches out, 
takes the crown, and places it upon his head with his own hand. 
I suspect that this is in effect what woman is doing today. Vir- 
tually there is no one to give her the right to govern herself, as 
men govern themselves, by self-made and self-approved laws of 
the land. But in one way or another, sooner or later, she is 
coming to it. And the number of thoughtful and right-minded 
men who will oppose will be much smaller than we think; and 
when it is really an accomplished fact, all will wonder, as | 
have done, what the objection ever was.” 









WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 





Two Phases of Our Work Demand Especial Attention 
and Will Tax the Resourcefulness of All Active Suf- 
fragists to Offset Their Influence 





Two influences are at work these days to hamper the busi- 
ness management of the national suffrage paper. One is due 
to the time of year; the other to the fine number of campaigns 
we find on our hands. In other words, the warm weather cuts 
down the amount of business that comes to the Woman’s Jour- 
nal office; and everybody is getting so enthusiastic over the 
campaign States and their needs that there is danger that the 
needs of the suffrage organ will be forgotten. 

There is no money in changes of addresses, but already 
they have begun to come in. Many of our readers travel, and 
while many will want the paper to follow them, altogether too 
many will say, “Please discontinue my paper; I expect to be 
traveling a few months.” This is, of course, inevitable, but it 
is too bad, for it will offset the fine lot of new subscriptions 
we are receiving—unless many more subscriptions pour into 
the office daily, 

It is very necessary that money and speakers and litera- 
ture be sent to Ohio and all the other grand States that are 
working for the ballot this year, but it must be remembered 
that if the campaigns are to be helped by the Journal and if 
the rest of thé country wants to know what is going on to 
hearten us up all over the country, substantial support must 
be given to the paper. It is just as expensive to print the Jour- 
nal in the summer as in the winter, and it is expensive business 
at all times, as you saw from last week’s column. 

How can we offset the usual lull in business that comes 
with the warm weather and how can the Journal give Ohio 
and the other campaign States the boost that our hearts dic- 
tate? These are the two questions that I have faith to believe 
you will keep uppermost in your hearts until the crisis is 
passed, and until we have not only a whole firmament of new 
stars but a soaring subscription list. 

Will you do one of two things that the Journal may begin 
to get results at once? 

1. Send in one new subscription with $1 in payment. 

2. Send in $1 for the Woman’s Journal expense fund. 

To you $1 is only $1. To the Journal $1 from you may be 
the nucleus around which prosperity is permanently built. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


THOUSANDS WILL MARCH 


(Concluded from Page 121) 
have been invited to co-operate, and about twenty have already 
accepted. 

The Chinese delegation will be one of the most interesting. 
Mrs. Loo Linn will march, carrying a banner. Miss Mabel Lee, 
a student at Barnard College, will ride. The Swedish delega- 
tion will be led by Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, the translator 
of Selma Lagerloff’s works. The Swedish flag will be carried 
and the national costume will be worn. The Norwegian women 
will be led by Mrs. Gertrude Lochen Drewson. 

A good example of the character of the procession is the 
dramatic section, whose committee includes Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, Miss Lillian Nordica, Miss Lillian Russell, Miss Gertrude 
Elliot, Miss Mary Shaw, Mrs. Otis Skinner, Miss Helen Arthur, 
Miss Constance Collier, Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, Mrs. 
H. C, DeMille, Miss Julia Opp, Mrs. Louise Closser Hale, Mrs. 
Raymond Hitchcock, Miss Martia Leonard, Miss Susanne Shel- 
don, Miss Ada Watermag Miss Olive Wyndham, Miss Flora 
Zabelle, Mrs. Thomas London, Miss Pamela Gaythorne, and 
Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne. 

The parade will take place rain or shine. Later the time 
and place of gathering for the different States and divisions will 
be given, and the formation will be more fully described. Any 
suffragist who wishes to join the procession should send name 
and address and occupation to The Women’s Political Union, 
46 E. 29th street, New York. 








The Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee has adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, women in large numbers have entered industry 
as wage earners and are vitally interested in labor legislation, 
and, 

Whereas, women are the bearers of children and are home- 
makers, vitally interested in all questions of government, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee 
does hereby go on record as favoring woman suffrage. 





The death of Rev. Dr. Charles G. Ames of Boston, at the 
age of 84, will bring sorrow to the hearts of hosts of friends, 
far and near. In addition to his many other good works, he 
was a lifelong friend of equal rights for women. It may truly 
be said of him, as he said of Henry B. Blackwell, that he was 





“a knight of the new chivalry.” 
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SUFFRAGE SPEAKERS 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


el 


Mass Meeting at Exeter — Men's 
League Organized in Manchester 
With Over 1,000 Members 





A mass meeting was held in the 
town hall, Exeter, on April 18, under 
the auspices of the newly-organized 
Suffrage Association of that town. 
Prof. Wicker of Hanover and Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin spoke. 

On April 19 there was a suffrage 
meeting under the auspices of the 
Grange at Danbury. Mrs. Susan G. Ives 
presided and Rev. Henry G. Ives of 
Andover spoke. Mr. Ives is doing 
effective work among the Granges. 
He also spoke before the Weavers’ 
Unicn in Dover, the 15th. 

At the recent meeting of Belknap 
County Pomona Grange, at Laconia, a 
resolution was passed with substantial 
unanimity, favoring the submission of 
the suffrage amendment. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, State presi- 
dent, spoke on suffrage at the church 
in Boscawen Sunday evening. She 
goes to Rochester to work for the 
cause this week. Later, with Rev. H. 
C. McDougall cf Franklin, she will ad- 
dress the Men’s Club of the Unitarian 
Church at Laconia. 

Rev. F. M. Baker of Contooccok will 
speak for Suffrage before the Hillsbor- 
ough County Pomona Grange at An- 
trim, May 8. 

The New Hampshire Men’s League 
for Equal Suffrage was organized at 
Manchester last week, with Hon. 
Oliver E. Branch as president, and 
over 1,000 members. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Prof. Ernest R. Groves of Durham, 
Judge E. E. Parker of Nashua, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Concord, and Prof. 
George Ray Wicker of Hanover; sec- 
retary, Witter Bynner of Cornish, and 
treasurer, Rev. Henry G. Ives of An- 
dover. 

Judge Charles R. Corning of Con- 
cord is to be chairman of the Execu- 
tive and Campaign Committee, which 
is composed of Messrs. Branch, Byn- 
ner and Ives, ex-officio, Levin J. Chase 
of Concord, Dr. O. B. Douglass of Con- 
cord, Prof. Louis H. Dow of Hanover 
and Mr. Robert P. Johnston of Man- 
chester. 

An Advisory Committee of influen- 
tial and representative men from 
every county will be announced later. 

Plans were made to campaign inde- 
pendently cf the other associations 
for the submission of the suffrage 
amendment by the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and it is expected that the 
Men’s League will hold mass meetings 
in Concord, Manchester, and else- 
where, between now and June. 

Several of the newly-elected officers 
of the League were present in Phenix 
Hall, Concord, Friday evening, and 
were glad to hear Ex-Governor Frank- 
lin Fort cf New Jersey recommend to 
his audience that the suffrage amend- 
ment be submitted. Governor Fort 
concluded, “What cowards we men 
must be if we are afraid to have the 
women refer their question to our own 
vote!” 

Many requests are coming in at 
headquarters in Concord for speakers 
at Grange meetings. Miss Alice Car- 
penter lately addressed the Derry 
Grange and Miss Mary Gay the Hud- 
son Grange. 

In May the Concord campaign com- 
mittee will go to the northern part of 
the State, arranging mass meetings 
at Littleton, Lancaster, Berlin and 
possibly Colebrook. Miss Mary N.¢ 
Chase, State president, is arranging 
for mass meetings in Strafford 
County. 

Mrs. Winston Churchill, who has 
been doing such effective work in 
Sullivan County through the winter, 
is planning to take up work again 
early in May, and Mrs. Juliet B. Rub- 
lee, the president of the Cornish 
League, will return to her home in 
New Hampshire soon, and can be 
counted on to do good work All the 
cities and large towns of the State 
will have been covered before the con- 
stituticnal convention begins on June 
5th. 

Mrs. Henry G. Ives of Andover has 
offered through all the approved sec- 
ondary schools three prizes for the 
three best essays on “Equal Suf- 
frage.” Andover and Phillips Exeter 
are to meet the last of May in debate 
at Exeter. 





The Westwood Civic League of 
Dayton, O., has endorsed woman suf- 
frage. 
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New Society Launched in New Haven 
—Membership Is Now 75—Will Be 
increased to 200 





A new impetus has been given to 
the cause in Connecticut by the for- 
mation of a Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage. This new society was 
launched upon what promises to be a 
most successful career at a banquet 
given in the Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
on the evening of April 12, and its 
members comprise men prominent in 
every line of civic, philanthropic and 
professional endeavor. 

The president is Hon. John H. 
Light of South Norwalk. The other 
Officers are: 


Vice-presidents, Norris G. Osborn; 
Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the 
Yale Law School; Senator Stiles Jud- 
son of Stratford, Senator Archibald 
McNeil of Bridgeport, chairman of 
the committee on woman suffrage of 
the last Legislature; ex-Senator 
Francis Atwater of Meriden, Edward 
B. Hooker of Hartford, and George 
D. Harrison of Salisbury. 

Secretary and treasurer, A. S. G. 
Taylor of Norfolk. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee, the president, secretary and 
treasurer, ex-cfficiis, and Julius 
Maltby of Waterbury, 8S. T. Davis, 
Jr., Bridgeport; Louis EB. Stoddard of 
this city; J. N. Cowles, Norfolk, and 
Prof. Arnold Gesell of Yale. 

Council of Forty—T. C. Barnes of 
Riverton, Prof. Charles Beard of New 
Milford, Hon. I. N. Bartram of 
Sharon, Rev. W. L. Bennett of Bridge- 
port, C. C. Chadwick, Old Lyme; 
Prof. Robert H. Fife, Jr., Middletown; 
Hon. Chester Hart, Barkhamstead; 
Prof. G. F. Hendrickson, New Haven; 
Dr. T. N. Hepburn, Hartford; William 
T. Hinks of Bridgeport, Dr. W. S. Hul- 
bert, Winsted; Phil. N. Leakin, Hart- 
ford; Rev. Willis A. Moore, Meriden; 
Hosea Mann, Torrington; Rev. H. C. 
Meserve, Danbury; W. S. Murray, 
New Haven; Delton Astrom, Goshen; 
Lester O. Peck, Redding Ridge; C. 
Berry Peets, New Haven; Edward O. 
Porritt, Hartford; James T. Roche, 
Jr,, Fairfield; Wilbur F. Rogers, Mer- 
iden; Henry DeBevois Schenk, Ridge- 
field; Ernest Thompson Seton, Green- 
field; C. F. Stoddard, Edward Ely 
Scoville, New Haven; Leonard Tyler, 
New Haven; Rev. Charles K. Wood- 
son, Meriden; C. G. Sandford, Bridge- 
port; Victor M. Tyler, New Haven; 
Charles DeForest, New Haven; M. 
Toscan Bennett, Hartford; C. P. 
Beers, Bridgeport; Edward L. Nettle- 
ton, New Haven; Dr. Louis Paten, 
Hartford; W. H. Catlin, Meriden; 
Jonathan Godfrey, Bridgeport; E. G. 
Stoddard, New Haven; H. G. Newton, 
New Haven; F. W. Holden, Ansonia. 

The League adds one to the 
twenty-five similar ones in the United 
States. 


The purpose is to further the cause 
of equal suffrage in Connecticut, to 
enroll in published membership men 
who approve of the cause. All male 
citizens of the State over the age of 
18 are entitled to join, and students 
of Connecticut colleges and universi- 
ties may be enrolled as associate 
members. 

Among those who spoke were Sen- 
ator Archibald McNeil. He rather 
startled his hearers when he said he 
was approached during the last 
Legislature by one of the most no- 
torious lobbyists in the State, who 
urged him, in the cause of certain in- 
terests, not to vote for the woman 
suffrage measure. Other speakers of 
the evening were James L. Laidlaw of 
the Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage of New York City; E. B. Hooker 
of Hartford, son of Isabella Beecher 
Hooker and nephew of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; Edward Porritt of 
Hartford, an English journalist, and 
Dr. Donald Hooker of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The League starts with a member- 
ship of about 75, which will be in- 
creased to over 200. ~ 

Helen G. Sherwood. 





Up to 1850, mechanics and artisans 
were not allowed to vote in Virginia. 

The legislator who is disgusted with 
American suffragists because English 
suffragettes are “ornery” is something 
like the fellow who beats his wife be- 
cause his neighbor threw red pepper 
at his dog.—Albany Press. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 
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ENDORSE EQUAL RIGHTS 
————— 
Kansas Press Will Help the Cause— 


Heads of Three State Schools Say 
They Approve of Woman Suffrage 


Friends at the State Suffrage Head- 
quarters in Kansas write: 

The leading event of the week, in 
suffrage estimation, is the endorse- 
ment given us by the Editors’ Asso- 
clation, which met at Lawrence April 
8 and 9. The press wields such a 
power in the formation of public sen- 
timent that, with their help, we feel 
the battle is half won, especially 
when to their endorsement we add 
that of the Grange, the Federation of 
Labor, the Teachers’ Association, the 
Methodist Episcopal Conferences, the 
W. C. T. U. and the club women. 

We are pleased that the triumvirate 
fermed by the heads of our three 
State schools utter such sentiments 
as these: 

Joseph H. Hill, President of the 
State Normal: “I have been for more 
years than I can now remember a 
believer in equal suffrage, and am 
glad to use any appropriate and legi- 
timate opportunity to express my con- 
victions and to help in the movement 
to further the suffrage amendment in 
Kansas.” 

President H. J. Waters of the State 
Agricultural College: “I have always 
felt that when the women were will- 
ing to exercise the franchise, and 
take an interest in political affairs, 
it should be given to them. I am 
convinced now that the women are 
willing, and see no reason why they 
should not vote.” 

Frank Strong, Chancellor of the 
State University: “I am in favor of 
woman suffrage, and believe my wife, 
my mother and my daughter should 
have rights in that respect equal to 
my own. I also know that they are 
competent to exercise the franchise.” 

Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead is lectur- 
ing in the eastern part of the third 
district under the auspices of the W. 
C. T. U. At Frontenac she gave a 
suffrage talk to 350 school children. 

Mrs. Estelle V. Ingalls of Larned 
has competed the organization of 
Hodgeman County, with Miss Blfrieda 
Kenyon, Mrs. Harry Freeze, Miss 
Ollie Guttery .and Superintendent 
Sterret as the leading officers. The 
new organization starts out with 
much enthusiasm. 

Dr. Owens spoke at Lebanon in 
Smith County. The president, Mrs. 
John Weddle, speaks of her work in. 
the highest terms. She found work- 
ers at Smith Center and Phillipsburg, 
and formed a precinct organization 
at Kirwin with Mrs. J. W. Barron at 
the head. At Downs she spoke at a 
High School entertainment, and gave 
two days to Mitchell County on her 
way to Lincoln. Here she lectured, 
talked to the High School, and formed 
a league of 26 students. She left her 
usual impression, “a host in herself.” 

Dodge City writes: “Committees 
have been appointed to canvass each 
street, and four of the fifteen pre- 
cincts have chairmen.” 

In the debate between Burlington 
and Junction City, the suffragists 
won, although the Junction City de- 
baters were well fortified. 

Miss Nina Duden of Downs reports 
that they have held four afternoon 
meetings. At an evening meeting a 
spirited debate was held and contest 
papers read. The eight county pa- 
pers are publishing suffrage columns, 
all indicating a steady growth of suf- 
frage sentiment. 

In Topeka the suffragists are hold- 
ing Acquaintance Week, with parlor 
meetings in different parts of the city 
in the afternoon and evening. Over 
150 members have been added. This 
is an excellent idea, worth copying 
elsewhere. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW 





A New York woman visiting in Flo- 
rida has written us for sample copies 
of The Journal and suggests arousing 
interest in a city where she finds 
there are fifty suffragists and only one 
subscriber to The Woman’s Journal. 
The idea of constantly connecting the 
number of suffragists with the num- 
ber of Journal subscribers in a city is 
most valuable. It furnishes a basis 
from which to work. 

Illinois women are certainly stand- 
ing by The Journal in the matter of 
getting new subscribers. If Illinois 








To Woman's Journal Réaders:- 


ers of many well known 

them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal.” have 
booklet, a magazine of a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 


ra2 Pearl St., Bostin, Mass. 


JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


An Ideal Summer Vacation would be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 


Address 
Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
: Rock Valley, In. 











A TINY ROLLING PIN; 
thus inscribed: “We've had the BIG 
STICK, now let’s have the BIG ROLL- 
ING PIN; roll out the opposition; roll 
in VOTES FOR WOMEN !"—l0c each; 
5c Dozen; $5.00 per 100 Prepaid. 
BLEAZBY BROTHERS 
339 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


Please mention the Woman's Journal when writing. 











COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers an 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 
$2.50 xr e* we 4.80 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission. 


We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


E. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 











ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 














active suffragists. Here is a typical 
letter. 

“I enclose my check for $5 for sub- 
scriptions as follows: 

“I am trying to place The Journal 
in places where it will gain the 
greatest number of readers and many 
more subscribers later cn.” 


Mrs. Dell Cox, Downs, Kansas, 
writes: “We need The Woman’s 
Journal for our business work and to 
furnish material for our local growth. 
We organized this county a month 
ago with Mrs. Zehner of Dallas, Texas, 
as lecturer and Mrs. C. W. Smith of 
Stockton, Kansas, as district presi- 
dent.” 


One of our Ohio workers writes: 
“Now I hope to send more subscrip- 
tions soon, for we are to have a can- 
vassing campaign to try to make Ohio 
the next.” A canvassing campaign in 
a campaign State has the right ring to 
it, has it not? 

One of the Rochester (New York) 
workers writes that her club is plan- 
ning to send all members a letter in 
regard to The Woman’s Journal, ask- 
ing each one to subscribe for uncon- 
verted friends. She asks for sugges- 
tions as to how to make it effective. 
“May her tribe increase!” 

Through Mrs. Emma B. Sweet the 
Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., sent in recently three new 
yearly subscriptions, one renewal and 
twenty-four trial subscriptions for The 
Woman’s Journal. Such devotion of 
individuals to the cause means every- 
thing! Do all the suffragists of your 
acquaintance take The Journal? Can 
you do anything about it? 

The new chivalry is spreading in 
Vermont. Here is an example of it 
taken from a recent letter: p 
have decided to make my son and 
wife a present of The Journal, so here- 
in find postoffice order. Kindly send 
sample copies to the enclosed list. I 
sow all my Journals hither and 





is not a campaign State soon it evi- 
dently will not be the fault of the 


thither, except a few which I especial- 
ly wish to keep.” Agnes E. Ryan. 


We beg to announce that we ate print- 


E. L. Grimes Company 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum: 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 











LIBRARY SCHOOL 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance Examinations, June 
II, 1912. One year’s course 
for certificate. Two years’ 
course for diploma. Write to 
M. W. Plummer, Principal, for 
descriptive circular. 











CANOPIC PARTY 
MISS GRACE A. MILLER 


Principal of the Brookline Cul- 
ture Courses announces three va- 
cancies in her travel party. “Can- 
opic,” June 8. Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, Scotland, 79 days, 
$590. Immediate application im- 
perative. Circular. 

MISS GRACE A. MILLER, 

1805 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 














NEW JERSEY COURT 
DECIDES TEST CASE 


Justice Kalisch filed an opinion in 
the New Jersey Supreme Court last 
week discharging a rule to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should 
not issue compelling the members of 
the Board of Registration and Elec- 
tion of Passaic Township, Morris 
County, to register the name of Har- 
riet F. Carpenter that she might be 
qualified to vote at the State election. 
Under the constitution of New Jer- 
sey adopted in 1776, tax-paying 
women were entitled to vote. The 
right was taken away from them in 
1807 by an act of the Legislature. 
This act was undoubtedly illegal; but, 
as a new constitution was adopted 
later, under which suffrage was lim- 
ited to men, most of the New Jersey 
suffragists have believed that it was 
of no use for women to claim the 
right in virtue of the earlier consti- 
tution. Some of them wanted to have 
the question tried out, and a test 
case was made by Miss Carpenter and 
conducted by Miss Mary Philbrick, a 








woman lawyer. 
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uaint Cape Cod” 
BE Sin oe sty 


“ein ape Es 
It a Summer Land that is absolutely 


place. 
“You'll see phases of life and character far more 
than anything in a novel. 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing 


golf and automobiling. The social life will appea! 


to you. 
Write today for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It's Free. 
Address Advertising Bureau, 
Room 7389, South Station, Boston. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 































SPEND YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 


NILSON TOUR 


LEAVING NEW YORK MAY 25th and JUNE Ist 


Scot > d and Scandi- 
Toe ne yet. Rae ontinent. ” 





land 
Write for itineraries and rates. 


NILS NILSON 
Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 














STATECRAFT NECESSARY 
TO ADVANCE THE CAUSE 





Maryland Senate Passes Suffrage Bill 
Unanimously But House Reconsid- 
ers in Absence of Its Friends 





Editer Woman's Journal: 

The recent campaign of the Equal 
Suffrage League of Baltimore for a 
municipal tax-paying woman suffrage 
bill has a significance out of all pro- 
portion to its local and partial issues. 
It was carried on by women who are 
universal suffragists, many of whom 
would not benefit by the vote, be- 
cause, after a careful study of local 
conditions and advice of leading poli- 
ticians and public citizens, it was 
deemed best to force a practical issue 
on the public. We had the ines- 
timably valuable advice of former 
State Attorney General Isaac Lobe 
Straus, who became our generous 
counsel and made a magnificent fight. 
He was supported by another ex- 
attorney general and the present 
holder of the office, and by the leading 
business men, lawyers and physicians 
of the city, who stated that they were 
desirous of seeing the experiment 
tried. 

Our first effort had been to promote 
the State-wide universal bill which 
had been decided on by other Mary- 
land Leagues. It became evident 
early in the campaign that this bill 
would receive no serious considera- 
tion, and therefore our League con- 
centrated on a measure which seemed 
suited to this conservative community. 
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After an effort on the part of its op- 
ponents to kill it in the Elections 
Committee, it was referred to the city 
Senators, and two hearings were 
given, one by the women and another 
by a large committee of the most in- 
fluential men in Baltimcre. We made 
no effort for sensational publicity, ex 
cept successively to print on the front 
page of the Baltimore Sun the strong- 
est endorsements of the leading men 
of the city. The city Senators gave 
a favorable report, three to one, and 
when the bill came up in the Senate 
we were gratified to get on the second 
reading a vote of 16 to 9, which was 
made unanimous on the third reading. 
Many Senators voted in favor who 
had beer previously opposed to any 
form of woman suffrage. 

The trouble only began in the 
Hecuse, where intense excitement and 
irritation already prevailed, owing to 
the local option struggle and some 
personal recriminations with the op- 
ponents of the universal suffrage bill. 
Our enemies, therefore, found fertile 
soil to work upon, and after a long 
week’s watching of the bill and the 
premise of the Speaker to take care 
of it until the next morning, its ene- 
mies availed themselves of a moment 
in the absence of its friends, and it 
was laid on the table. 


Nevertheless, the bill achieved a 
victory hitherto accérded to no suf- 
frage’ bill in the Southern States, and 
it has aroused numbers of responsi- 
ble citizens to the injustice of the po- 
sition cf women in a municipality, as 
no general arguments could do. There 
are many ways of approaching suf- 
frage. More and more local issues 
must be met if we are to become prac- 
tical politicians and definitely advance 
the cause. Suffragists may reason- 
ably differ as to the advisability of 
these methods, and no one rejoices 
more than our Leagues in the broad 
victories achieved in the West; but 
Southern and Eastern women must 
become students of statecraft unless 
we are willing to continue educational 
propaganda indefinitely. 

Elizabeth King Ellicott, 
President. 
April 8, 1912. 











MUSIC is a weekly publication that ought to be in every home where there 


ig any interest in musical matters. 


It igfull of news and well-written, authoritative essays and reviews. Prof. 


Sleeper, of Smith 


liege, conducts a “Problems and Suggestions” depart- 


ment that is of value to every music student. 
The front covers form, a veritable art gallery of people famous in some branch 
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a alg of the picture are made especially for ue and 
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“Every Issue an Edition de Luxe” 
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WISCONSIN WOMEN 
REPORT EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Postal Bilis Heavy— 
Wide Distribution of Literature— 
Only Few Salaried Organizers 


“Our campaign expenses of $2,610.- 

78 for January, February and March, 

an average of nearly $900 a month, 

seems heavy, but we are doing a 

large amount of work,” said Mrs. 

Crystal Eastman Benedict, campaign 

manager of the Political Equality 

League of Wisconsin. 

“The money is expended for many 

purposes, all having the one aim of 

securing votes for women. We have 
this office as headquarters, and em- 
ploy one stenographer. Our corre- 
spondence is heavy and our postal 
bills are large. We buy at the New 

York and Chicago suffrage headquar- 

ters a great amount of literature, and 

we print literature also in large 
amount. This is widely distributed, 
mecstly given away. 

“We issue every week a bulletin of 
suffrage news which is sent to every 
newspaper in the State. 

“We have only a few salaried suf- 
frage workers in the field, but these 
are doing excellent service. Miss 
Alice B. Curtis of Milwaukee, Mrs. 
Rex. McCreery of Green Bay, Miss 
Sarah James of Oshkosh, Miss Meda 
Neubecker of Waukesha are organiz- 
ing local associations in different 
parts of the State, and Miss Mabel 
Judd of Lancaster is soon to begin 
the same kind of work. Miss Judd 
was with the auto campaign party 
last summer. 

“During the three months we had 
four well-known speakers, to whom 
we paid $50 each, while the expenses 
of hall and advertising were more 
than as much more. However, these 
addresses paid for themselves by col- 
lections and pledges. 

“By June 1 we hope cur expenses 
for organization will be somewhat re- 
duced, as by that time county organ- 
izations should be in condition to as- 
sume more responsibility. We shall 
have many auto suffrage parties, and 
many brilliant speakers from outside 
the State in Wisconsin during the 
coming summer.” 

THE EVOLUTION OF AD- 
VERTISING AS APPLIED 
TO EDUCATOR CRACK- 
ERS 


Norah Johnson “Barbour of the John- 


the Women’s Publicity Club of Bos- 
ton How and Why Educator Cracker 
Copy Developed from “Still Life” to 
“Human Interest” 


Mrs. President and Members of the 
First Women’s Advertising, Club in 
the World: 

Your president has kindly asked me 
to speak before you today, an honor 
which I deeply appreciate, since I real- 
ize that advertising is the greatest 
constructive force in the modern busi- 
ness world. And right here in this 
rocm, let me say, is the nucleus of a 
movement which is bound to be recog- 
nized more and more as time goes on, 
namely, the interest of woman in ad- 
vertising. Woman is making her in- 
fluence felt in every walk of life, so 
why shouldn’t she take a leading part 
in advertising, also? 

Generally speaking, I am not an ad- 
vertising woman, my chief interest be- 
ing centered in the manufacture of a 
product which my father, Dr. William 
L. Jchnson, originated. My life and 
work are given to the carrying out of 
his ideals. Consequently, I do not 
feel qualified to talk to you about the 
broad subject of advertising as ap- 
plied to lines of business with which 
I am unfamiliar. 

I have chosen, therefore, the follow- 
ing subject,—‘The Evoluticn of Ad- 
vertising as Applied to Educator 
Crackers.” It is, I believe, a _ well- 
known fact that the psychological 
meaning of advertising, in its simplest 
state, is merely this,—The conveying 
of ideas from one mind to another, no 
matter what method of transportation 
is used. 

If I tell my little girl that she 
shouldn’t put her finger on a red-hot 
stove because it is hot, I am advertis- 
ing by word of mouth the demerits of 
a hot stove. If I write a letter to my 
little girl, telling the same fact, I am 
advertising by means of a written 
page. If my little girl unwittingly 
touches the red-hot stove, it might be 
called advertising by means of sam- 
ples. In cther words, the stove con- 
veys the message cf its own demerits. 

So with the fact established that ad- 
vertising in its fundamental state is 
simply the conveyance of ideas, let us 
look back and trace the evolution of 
Educator Cracker advertising. 

For forty-two years almost to a day, 
my father, Dr. William L. Johnson, 
practised his profession in Boston. 
He was always interested in the prin- 
ciples of nutrition, and became more 
and more so, as the evil resuits of im-' 





proper diet were brought to his daily 
attention. 
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JUST 


OUT! 


THE NEW CATALOG 


Contains a full description and price list of all the woman suffrage literature and sup- 


plies put out by the National Association 


Sent Free on Application 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR APRIL 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of in- 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A four page leaflet setting forth, without comment, the views of the various pos- 
sible presidential candidates on votes for women, as expressed in their public nt- 


terances, 


Per dozen ...... 


Per hundred .. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
By Mary E. Craigie 
A new cabinet size booklet designed to 
show the part of woman suffrage in the 
mission of the church. Prepared by the 
Church Work Committee of the N. A. 
W. S. A. 
Price Postpaid 
ee GO ccccncosdues $ .03 $ .06 
POP GOBBR ceccccccccce 25 -29 
Per hundred ........ 2.00 express 
RAINBOW SEALS 


New Stickers for letters in the form of 
six pointed stars in six different colors 
with a star in each point and Votes for 
Women in the center. Done up in neat 
waxed paper envelopes containing fifty 
each. 

Price Postpaid 





BD. Grasnneis coi ..$ .05 $ .06 
Fer dozen ...... ° 50 52 
Per hundred ........ 3.00 3.56 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suffrag 


Price Fostpaid 
cocens $ 05 $ .06 
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AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MONOLOGUE 
By Marie Jenney Howe 


A clever burlesque on the standard anti- 
suffrage objections. Suitable for reading 
or recitation. 


4 Price Postpaid 
, A arr, $ .03 $ 04 
Per dozen 25 29 


Per hundred express 


VOTES FOR WOMEN BANNERETTES 


Pale blue cambrie lettered in dark » 
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ists 


in the Western states, a National branch office stocked with literature and supplies 
has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. 8S. A., at its headquarters, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the Western states are recommended 


to send their orders there. 


Pathe , : 
Prices and stock same as at National Headquarters, 








CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Contains a full description and price list of all the propaganda material carried by 


the National Association. Free on applic 


‘ation. 


WHAT TO READ ON SUFFRAGE 


A monthly bulletin giving a list of articles of interest to suffragists in the 
magazines, together with a list of books of value to suffragists and 


suffrage and feminist periodicals. Free 


current 


a list of the 
on application. 


CATALOG OF PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Gives a summary of each play with the price of manuscript and terms of production 


Free on application. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILITANCY 


Be prepared with the actual facts to answer the charges and criticisms, and to die 
arm the prejudices which every suffragist will have to meet as a result of the pres 


ent situation in England. The following 


authoritative and fair-minded manner. 


pamphlets cover the case in a complete, 


MILITANT METHODS—By Alice Stone Blackwell 
THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLT OF THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND—~by Annie Q. 


Porritt 


THE MILITANT MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND—By Annie G. Porritt 


Dr. Johnson saw the inroads made 
upon the health of his patients by the 
every-day use of white flour and othe 
impoverished cereal foods—foods 
which require little cr no mastica- 
tion. He realized that the fundamen- 
tal principle of proper eating is to 
chew the food so that it can be digest- 
ed. For proper digestion is essentiat 
to perfect assimilation. And assimila- 
tion is necessary to the development 
of bodily and mental powers through 
the use of fcod. 

So. Dr. Johnson resolved to give to 
his patients all the nutritious elements 
of whole wheat in a form most con- 
venient for every-day consumption— 
and so prepared as to compel proper 
masticaticn. He experimented for 
many years and finally baked the first 
Educator Crackers twenty-six years 
ago. 

My father had absolutely no idea of 
business when he did this. His one 
thought was to supply his patients 
with a cracker adapted to their every 
need. 

tight there, in this office on Win- 
ter street, began the first Educator 
Cracker advertising campaign. Dr. 
Johnscn distributed the Original, or 
what is now known as the Educator 
Water Cracker, to his patients. This 
is the cracker from which the other 
twenty-odd varieties of Educator 
Crackers have been developed. Each 
and every user was delighted and 
benefited, and mouth-to-mouth adver- 
tising began to spread the news about 
this new food cracker. 

Two weeks after the Original ap 
peared, Dr. Johnscn realized that he 
had a great work to do. The business 
world had opened up before him, and 
to a man past sixty, unaccustomed to 
the business sphere, it seemed stupen- 
dous. In his dilemma he turned to 
me and said, “What shall I do?” My 
reply was, “Take this little cracker 
and hire a shop in some convenient 
locality. I will give my summer vaca- 
tion to the work and we will see what 
there is in it.” 

Six weeks frcm the time he made 
his first cracker, my father was out 
of his office and launched upon the sea 
of business. His patients had implicit 
confidence in anything that he sug- 
gested, and above all they liked this 
little, hard, round cracker. At once 
this mouth-to-mouth advertising be- 
gan, and so it circled—ten times one 
is ten. Every user became a little 





Bureau of information, radiating the 
wholesome ‘story of Educator Crackers 
to all his friends and acquaintances. 

For twenty-one years this was all 


the advertising we did 
ness grew 


But the busi 
rapidly, until Edueato: 
Crackers were sold all over the Unit 
ed States and exported, to some ex 
tent, to foreign countries 

At the end of this time, we decided 
to supplement this mouth-tc-mouth ad- 
vertising, which had proved so effec- 
tive, by the use of national magazines. 

For three years we carried on ow 
Magazine campaign according te a 
pre-arranged, cut-and-dried plan, using 
pictures cf package and cracker, 
backed up by some descriptive text 

The leading feature of this advertis 
ing was the offering of free samples 
to whoever would send for them 
This, of course, attracted thousands 
of readers, a great many cf whom 
were free-sample fiends, looking for 
something for nothing, and children. 
It mattered not where these request 
‘ame from, whether from the slums of 
the cities or remote cross-road sec 
tions, all requests were honored, and 
it does not require a very vivid imag- 
inaticn to see that thousands of sam 
ples must have gone where such a 
high-grade product as Educator Crack 
ers was not likely to be sold. Thus 
we were sending samples to points 
where distribution was almost out of 
the question. Many of the names of 
dealers received with these requests 
for samples were grocers of little, if 
any, standing, and in some cases cor. 
ner shcps and even liquor saloons. 

(To be continued) 














Of Interest to Women 
MADAM SARA 


Corsetiere 


Advises every wo- 
man to wear her 
famous La Patri- 
cia, custom-made 
Corsets. Zo /ndi- 
vidual Measure- 
ments Only, Also 
new Tricot Mod- 
5 els, suitable for 
street wear as well 
as athletic; and 
The Well — 
Known ‘“Her- 
monsa”’ Ready-to-wear Corsets, 

Tube Petticoats and Knickerbocker 
underwear, unexcelled for styleand beauty 


LaPatsicia Custom Corset Co. 
120 Boylston St. 


Telephone 4386-R Oxford 








New York Shop, 4 West 33d Street 
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HOW CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


(Tune: “Oh, Susannah!”) 


By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith. 


—————— 


I came from California, where the women folk are free. 
I’m bound for Pennsylvania, old-fashioned folks to'see! 
Electicn night the day I left, and every poll all right; 

I crossed the line, near lost my breath; election was a fight! 


Chorus—Oh, men voters, 
How can uch things be? 
In all this free America 
Only one-half can be free! 


I travelled long, I travelled fast, I went by rail and river; 

Election sights in many a State, they’d make a home man 
shiver! 

Some men they say too decent are; they will not come to vote; 

Says I, “Invite the women out, and then a change you'll note! 


Then came a revelation when I reached my journey’s end; 

I saw the lowest ranks of men to polling places wend, 

While wistfully some women gazed a block or two away 
As to the assessor’s door they passed, their taxes for to pay! 


If I could run for President, I’d want a good clean fight; 
I'd want the women on my side, I’d grant their equal right. 
I'd pledge my word of honor in the lists to meet them fair, 
And if they asked me for a deal, I'd make it on the square! 
—From the Equal Suffrage Song Sheaf. 


MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN BEGINS 








Banquet.and Rally Held at Lansing — Suffragists Will 
Celebrate All Coming Holidays — “Michigan Will 
Soon Come Limping In After China” 





The campaign for equal suffrage in Michigan was formally 
launched in Lansing last week, when a banquet and rally was 


held under the auspices of the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the First Presbyterian Church. It was attended by about 
200 men and women. Among the speakers were Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, Mrs. Jennie Law Hardy, now of 
Tecumseh, formerly of New Zealand and Australia; Mrs. Fred 


N. Rowe of Grand Rapids, recording secretary of the State 
Association: Miss May A. Boutell of Detroit, corresponding 
secretary; State Land Commissioner Huntley Russell of Grand 
Rapids, vice-president of the State Men’s League for Equal Suf- 
frage: Representatives L. J. Wilcott, of Calhoun; Robert Y. 
Ogg and Charles Flowers, of Detroit; Dr. Martha C. Strong, of 
Jackson: Mrs. Huntley Russell of Grand Rapids, State organizer, 
and Miss Ida Chittenden of the State Grange. 

Plans for Campaign Outlined 

Plans for the campaign were outlined at a board meeting 
held at the capitol the same afternoon. During the coming 
seven months all holidays will be celebrated appropriately by 
suffrage associations all over the State, so as to make at least 
cne rally day a month. The holidays scheduled thus far are 
Mothers’ day, Memorial day, July 4, Emancipation day, Labor 
day, and a Suffrage Sunday will be celebrated in June. Repre- 
sentatives from the Michigan associations will go to Chicago 
to attend the suffrage conference of the States of the Middle 
West, May 21 and 22, and at the close of the conference repre- 
sentatives from other States will go to Michigan and repre- 
sentatives from Michigan will go to the other States where the 
question will go before the voters next fall. 

Other plans, providing for addresses, the distribution of 
literature, and the securing of funds, will be definitely arranged 
later. 

Speak Words of Encouragement 

The speakers all uttered words of encouragement, volun- 
teered their help, and gave a word or two of advice. 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane said: “Woman suffrage is 
inevitable, no one doubts that now. The question is whether 
Michigan is to be eighth or forty-eighth. With the help of the 
men we can be eighth, and I hope the men will not fail us at this 
crisis. It is coming, and the question is whether it will come 
in spite of you or with your help. A neighbor of mine at the 
banquet said a moment ago: “There isn’t any use in giving suf- 
frage to the women, for, according to their present plans of 
campaign work, there won’t be any women left after November 
—they’ll all be dead.’” 

Mrs. Jennie Law Hardy, a native of Australia, where there 
is equal suffrage, and who was in New Zealand in 1893, when 
suffrage was granted to women in that country, gave a delight- 
ful talk, principally about her journeys through the old coun- 
tries. “It has always been my fate to leave a country just when 
suffrage is granted to women, but now I have hope—I expect 
to vote for the remainder of my days in Michigan. 

“The agitation for suffrage is in evidence in every country 
of the world. Over in Asia, Turkey, and other countries the 
same objections to it are offered. A Turk to whom I was once 
talking on the question of equal suffrage looked at me aghast 
and said with fear and sorrow: ‘Why, it would interfere with 
the sanctity of the harem.’” 

Miss Ida Chittenden, representing the State Grange, en- 
dorsed the cause heartily, and volunteered her best efforts. 

Huntley- Russell said: “They say that women will not vote 
if they have the chance. In Grand Rapids 4,500 women are 
registered for just the few privileges which they have. They 
stood out in the rain to register and went out in the rain to 
vote.” Representative Wilcott declared that he was going to 
put a suffrage plank in his democratic platform and go out and 
work for it. He believed better government would result from 
equal suffrage. 

Representative Ogg spoke words of encouragement to the 
women, recalling the fact that 25 years ago he presented in 
the Legislature a bill for the abolition of prison contract labor, 
which went down to defeat nine times before it was finally 
carried. 

Dr. Martha Strong of Jackson, who has worked for the 
cause for many years, spoke words of cheer, and was followed 


by Representative Flowers, one of the strongest advocates of 


suffrage in the State. He said in part: 
A Lesson from History 


“When that group of men gathered into that little hall in| and will tell of the work in the three campaign States where she 
Philadelphia years ago to sign the Declaration of Independence, | has been speaking for the last month. Admission free. Every- 
what would they have thought had one man stood back and! body is invited. , 


- 
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our descendants will say: ‘My great great grandfather voted 
for woman suffrage when Michigan came limping along behind 
China, Finland, Australia, Sweden and Norway, and a half- 
dozen other countries and States,’ and what will the descend. 
ants of the men who held back say?—Nothing.” 

Mrs. Peale of Ann Arbor, Mrs. Rowe of Grand Rapids, 
and Miss Boutell of Detroit each spoke enthusiastically. Repre- 
sentative Henry C. Rankin of Ypsilanti gave the invocation. 





MILITANT HAS UNIQUE WEDDING 


“Obedience Clause” Dropped From Marriage Service— 
Bride and Her Attendants Wore Militant Colors— 
Breakfast Toast Was “Votes for Women” 





I am just returned from a wedding characterized by so many 
novel features that the story of it may interest your readers, 
The two leading roles in what was really an exciting little 
drama were borne by Mr. Thomas Duffield Hawkins and Miss 
Dorothy Wheatley. 

The “obedience clausé” in the marriage service is just now 
a burning question in England, and when the engagement of 
these young people was announced some weeks ago, 1t was whis- 
pered about that they had agreed that the clause should be 
dropped. Both are distinct personalities, and of influence in 
their respective circles 

Mr. Hawkins is the Hon. Secretary of “The Atlantic Union,” 
a society whose object is to promote friendship between the Eng- 
lish and overseas members of Anglo-Saxon stock; he is also a pro- 
moter of the plan to organize an English Pilgrim Fathers’ Society, 
and is connected with many movements for cementing the bonds 
of Anglo-American brotherhood. 

Miss Wheatley is an ardent member of the W. S. P. U. anda 
university woman, who will continue her studies for the post- 
graduate degree. The fathers of both bride and groom are Wes- 
leyan Methodist clergymen. The wedding was celebrated in the 
ancient Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane, and the invitations to 
the wedding breakfast showed that that function would be en- 
joyed in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn, the former seat of the Court 
of Chancery. 


Life Story and Tragedy of Western Woman Show 
Who is the Enemy of the Home and on what the 
Welfare and Progress of the Race Turns 


HE bride was “a remarkably handsome and 
good-tempered young woman.” The bride- 
groom had “unusual business ability.” 





They started life together; he faithfully 

attended to business and she faithfully at- 

tended to the home and children. ‘He was 
successful in his sphere; she had several fine children. 
Blind indeed would have been the person who could 
have failed to note that they were each remarkably suc- 
cessful in their respective “spheres”! 

As they were nearing middle life, the wife and mother 
began to learn that her supremacy, her raison d’etre, her 
happiness, were rapidly slipping away from her. She 
began to learn that she was no longer a necessity to her 
husband. She learned that she was in fact a nuisance; 
she was in the way. In other words, her husband was 
in love with his stenographer and had no further use 
for his wife. 

It was a staggering blow to her pride, to her health, 
to her faith in human nature, to her ideals. But she 
was a strong woman; she loved the man who had been 
her lover, the man who was the father of her children, 
and she tried to face the situation fairly and understand 
it. Had she failed in her duty? Had she grown unat- 
tractive? Had her husband ever loved her? Had her 
marriage been a mismating? Who was this woman he 
had taken up with? What did it all mean? 

These were some of the questions she asked herself 
night and day for some weeks. The answer and her 
honest conclusion are what make this story worth tell- 
ing. She answered every one of the questions honestly, 
even the last two! 

In the ordinary meaning of the words, she had done 
her whole duty; she had been a faithful wife and mother 
and home-maker. She was not a vain woman, but she 





A few days before the wedding I received a letter from the 
bride’s mother, telling me how deeply her own and her daugh- 
ter’s feelings were stirred by the present tense situation in re- 
gard to woman suffrage and by the imprisonment at hard labor 
of many of the bride’s acquaintances, and inviting me to support! 


the toast which at the breakfast would be offered and seconded | 
by the brothers of bride and groom, in a speech which would: 
mean “Votes for Women.” “Many of our friends are entirely, 
against this movement, and at this moment we want to demon- 
strate our principles. I feel sure you will understand.” Such) 
was the purport of this uncommon letter. 

Mrs. Wheatley is an interesting personality; a woman of 
convictions; a wearer of the white ribbon under the leadership| 
of Lady Henry Somerset, and a fond admirer of Miss Willard. 
Such an opportunity offered by such a woman was not to be de- 
clined. 

There was more than the usual buzz of curiosity that is wont 
to fill the air at a wedding, during the waiting period that pre- 
ceded the entrance of the bride—who, in the conventional bridal 
costume of white satin, tulle veil and orange blossoms, looked not 
only charming but harmless, but at the base of her huge bouquet 
of white carnations one caught a glimpse of violets, and realized ' 
what “the colors” meant to her. She was conducted to the altar. 
by her mother (who also gave away the bride), and followed by | 
four bridesmaids in the militant colors, purple, white and green. 
The long wedding ceremony, including three hymns and three 
prayers, was conducted with evident deep feeling by the two 
reverend fathers, and there was a very sensible relaxing of tense 
anxiety when the vows had been exchanged, with exactly equal 
pledges on both sides, and the obnoxious word obey had not been 
uttered. 

The first words I heard after the ceremony were exchanged 
between an elderly couple in front of me. The man said to his 
wife, quite audibly: 

“Well, mother, do you wish we were young again and you 
could make a start in life in the new way?” 

“No! I don’t want to be young again; but I’m glad of the 
new way for the women who are young.” 

“So am I,—glad for the young women, but equally glad for 
the young men.” 

As I listened, I felt more than “equally glad for the young 
men’’—for I believe that men have been injured even more seri- 
ously than women by the subjection of wives. ' 

Innovations were not at an end; when the time came for a 
response to the three short speeches which had been required to 
serve the wedding toast, it was the blushing bride who was as- 
sisted to mount a chair, from which, for the first time, she used 
that more potent than the editorial “we,” the matrimonial “we,” 
and spoke thanks for herself and her husband. 

Surely the walls of Moravian Chapel and of Clifford’s Inn 
have added to their stores some novel pictures, and will throw 
out echoes of divers tones—which it will take yet some time to 
harmonize, for not only were there those “glad of the new time,” 
but there were some whose grave disapproval of it was evident. 
It was really for their edification, “for our disapproving con- 
servative friends,” that the votes for women speech was solicited. 
Such a wedding is a significant straw. 

May Wright Sewall. 





TO AID THE CAMPAIGN STATES 


A mass meeting for the suffrage amendment campaign 
States will be held under the auspices of the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G. in Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, next Monday at 8 P. M. Miss Fola La Follette, daughter 
of Senator La Follette, will probably speak for Wisconsin, and 
there will be addresses by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, national presi- 
dent, and Mr. G. C. Henderson, treasurer of the Harvard Men’s 
League for Equal Suffrage. Mrs. Maud Wood Park will preside, 








smiled at the thought that she had perhaps grown un- 
attractive; the stenographer was a plain woman, verging 
on middle age. She knew with all her faculties that her 
husband had loved her devotedly for years. In youth 
he had fallen in love with her beautiful body, her lovely 


|face, her sweet and gentle nature. In early middle life, 


he had grown to maturity; he had developed mind and 
grasp and outlook. She was no longer his equal; he had 


| grown entirely away from her. She was no longer con- 


genial. 

His stenographer, on the other hand, was interested 
in his world. Her mind took hold of the life of the 
world; her outlook was inclusive; it took in people, 
events, the city, the nation, the world. He could talk 
with her understandingly, her world was his world. 

The wife was induced to consent to a divorce, and, 
through a cruel misunderstanding, the children were 
given to the father. The stenographer became the man’s 
wife. She has made a better wife, a better mother to 
the other woman’s children, and has established a better 


| home. 


Barring the last sentence, this is not an unusual story. 
So far as the wife and- mother is concerned, hundreds 
and thousands of old-fashioned homes are continually 
going to wreck. In fact, one needs only to keep her eyes 
open to see the respectable American home tottering 
from its good, old-fashioned foundations—while one 
needs to be only half-awake to note that this same good, 
old-fashioned American home is being pulled out of the 
mire by the Votes for Women movement and the in- 
fluences it is bringing to bear on men and women alike. 

The slogans of the anti-suffragist for generations 
have been, Woman’s place is the home; Safeguard the 
home; Equal suffrage will destroy the home. But after 
all what holds the home together? What.kills the home 
quicker than anything else? What is the matter with 
the American home? What keeps the divorce courts 
busy? When men had to go home for all their food; 
when there were no clubs or restaurants or theatres, an 
ordinary woman who could cook a good meal, give a 
touch of home to her surroundings, and become the 
mother of a man’s children, answered, and she was rea- 
sonably sure of her place all the days of her life. 

But times have changed, and the woman whose whole 
life is bounded by the walls of her dwelling house, how- 
ever well dusted, the woman who has no other interest 
in life but her husband and her children, however noble 
that interest, runs the serious risk of being supplanted 
by her husband’s stenographer or any woman who thinks 
with him, works with him and lives with him in the big 
world of ideas. Moreover, the very men who oppose 
Votes for Women and talk most about “woman’s sphere” 
are the very ones who find that sphere such a hollow 
thing after a few years that they are ready to leave it all 
to her. 

The worst of this is that neither the man who seeks 
a new love nor the woman whose life is wrecked knows 
what is the matter. The trouble is a simple one. It has 
arisen out of the very times. The man is a “new man. 
He is educated; he has developed his faculties; his mind 
has grown. He wants a companion, a woman of breadth 
and common sense and more than petty interests. The 
woman whose life is wrecked has become narrow-mind- 
ed; she has remained a child; she is undeveloped. She 
needs big interests. She needs the ballot and the wide 
outlook on the world which only the ballot and out 
ballot-interésts can give. Let us spread Votes for 
Women and safeguard the home, and turn the tables 0 
the antis! 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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